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CERVANTES. 
Mr. Ford mentions, in his Hardbook for Spain 
(ed. 1855, Part 1. p. 826), that “ Cervantes was 


baptized at Alcala de Henares, in the Church of 


S. Maria, October 9th, 1547,* and that an inscrip- 
tion is placed over his natal house.” As the 
inscription is not given, I send it to “ N. & Q.” 
It is worded thus : 


“ Aqui nacié Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
Autor del Don Quijote: 
Por su nombre y por su ingenio, 
Pertenece al mundo civilizado : 
Por su cuna 


a 
Alcala de Henares.” 


Cervantes died at Madrid, April 23rd, 1616, in 
the Calle del Leon, No. 20. He was buried in the 


Convent of the Trinitarias Des-Calzas, Calle del | 
nuns removed to | 
another street, the site of his grave seems unfor- | 
Some, however, | 


Humilladero. But when the 
tunately to have been forgotten. 
assert that when the nuns left their old house, the 
remains of Cervantes were removed also. But the 
spot is now unknown. Not even a monument 
was raised to his memory till the year 1835 ; then 
& bronze statue of him was placed in the Plaza 
del Estamento, opposite to the Cortes. The street 
im which he lived, when residing at Madrid, is 
now called Calle de Cervantes. 


The immortal writer, in his Preface to the ro- | 


mance of Persiles y Sigismunda, thus alludes to 
the celebrity which he had so long sought after, 


and also to what he believed to be the near ap- | 


* This date appears to be the year of his birth also. 


:—Cervantes, 341 — Battle of Brunnanburh, 342 — | 


proach of his death. The extract is very interesting, 
| though I am not sure whether it has already ap- 
| peared in “ N. & Q.” 

These are his words : — 


“Tt happened afterwards, dear reader, that I was tra- 
velling with two friends from Esquivias, a place of fame 
on many accounts, but especially celebrated for illustrious 
families and excellent wines. On the road I heard a 
man behind me whipping his nag most lustily, and ap- 
parently very desirous of overtaking our party. By-and- 
by he called out, and begged us to stop, which we did. 
When he came up, he turned out to be a country student 
in brown clothes, with spatterdashes and round-toed 
shoes. He was armed with a sword in a large sheath, 
and had a band tied with only two tapes, so that it con- 
stantly got out of its place, and gave him some trouble. 
‘If I may judge from the rapidity of your movements, 

| gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ you are doubtless seeking after 

some office, or g prebendal hall at the Court of my Lord 
of Toledo, or from the King; for my mule could not over- 
take you, though she has always been reckoned a good 
trotter.’ One of my companions replied, ‘ It is the sturdy 
steed of Senor Miguel Cervantes that has maintained 
our quick pace.’ Scarcely had the student heard the 
name, when, alighting from his ass, while cloak-bag 
tumbled on one side and his portmanteau on the other, 
he sprang towards me, seized my hand, and exclaimed: 
* This, then, is the famous one-handed author, the mer- 
riest of writers, and the favourite of the Muses!’ When 
I heard him pouring forth these eulogiums, I considered 
it but politeto answer him. So throwing my arms round 
his neck: ‘I am indeed, Senor, Cervantes whom you 
admire,’ said I; ‘ but not the favourite of the Muses, nor 
any other of those fine things which you have said about 
me. Pray, Senor, mount your ass again, and let us con- 
verse during the rest of the journey.’ 

“ The good student did as I desired, and reining in our 
beasts, we proceeded more leisurely. When we talked 
of my illness, the student gave me little hope. ‘It is 
a dropsy,’ said he, ‘which all the water in the ocean 
would not cure, if you could drink it. You must drink 
less, Sefior Cervantes, and eat more, for this alone can 

| cure you.’ I replied, ‘1 have often been told the same 
thing; but it is as impossible for me to forbear drinking, 
as if 1 had been born for nothing else. My life is now 
| near itsclose; an. if 1 may judge by my pulse, I cannot 
live beyond next Sunday. It is unfortunate that your 
| acquaintance with me has been so late, as I fear that I 
shall not live to prove my gratitude for your obliging 
conduct.’ 

“ Such was our conversation, when we arrived at the 
place where our paths separated. I embraced him anew, 
and repeated the offer of my services. He spurred his 
ass, and left me as little inclined to prosecute my journey 
as he was zealous in his. He had, however, furnished 
my pen with ample materials for pleasantry. But times 
alter rapidly: perhaps the period may come, when I shall 
resume the thread which 1 am now obliged to break, so 
as to complete what is now wanting, and what I would 
fain tell. But no! farewell gaiety, farewell humour, 
farewell my pleasant friends. I must now die; and I 
desire nothing more than to see you again happy in 
another world.”—(See Forster’s Handbook of Spanish 
Literature, p. 202.) 


It seems that a few days after, Cervantes wrote 
a Dedication of his Work to the Count of Lemos, 
| who had been a great friend to him in his declining 
| years. 
“T could have wished,” Cervantes said, “ not to have 
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been obliged to make so close a personal application of 
those old verses which commence with the words — 

* With the foot already in the stirrup ;’ 
for with very little alteration I may truly say, that, with 
my foot in the stirrup, feeling this moment the pains of 
dissolution, I address this letter to you. Yesterday I 
received Extreme Unction, and to-day I have resumed 
my pen. The time is short — my pains increase —my 
hopes diminish ; yet do I greatly wish that my life might 
be prolonged, till 1 could see you again in Spain.” 

The Count of Lemos was then on his way from 
Naples to Spain. Cervantes died four days after 
he had written the Dedication, in the 68th year 
of hisage. His funeral was quite private. 

His biography by Seiior agens y Siscar, is 
not equal to the Life of Cervantes published by 
Seiior Don Vicente de los Rios, which is prefixed 
to the magnificent edition of his works, published 
at Madrid in 1781. In the same year there ap- 
peared at Madrid a new edition of the romance of 
Persiles y Sigismunda, by Don Antonio de San- 
chas. (See Bouterwek's Hist. of Spanish Litera- 
ture, ed. London, 1847, p. 252.) J. Datton. 

Norwich. 


P.S.—Ticknor, in his History of Spanish Liter- | 
p- 92-3) gives a | 


ature (vol. ii. ed. London, 1849, 
few particulars connected with the subject of this 
note. He mentions that Cervantes, a few weeks 
before he died, “ entered the order of Franciscan 
friars, whose habit he had assumed three years 
before at Alcalé.” Some writers have asserted 
that he died on the same day with Shakspeare ; 
but this is quite a mistake, as Ticknor observes, 
because the balendar was not then altered; hence, 
there was a difference of ten days between the 
English and Spanish Calendar. 


BATTLE OF BRUNNANBURH. 


The locality where this famous battle was fought 
has formed the subject of much conjecture. Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury states that the field is situated 
“far into England ;” Camden, in his Britannia, 


gives Brumford, in Northumberland, as the place | 
of conflict ; and more recently, we have Brom- | 


borough, in Cheshire; Banbury, in Oxfordshire ; 
Burnham and Bourne, in Lincolnshire; Brunton, 
in Northumberland, &c., &c.—suggested as pro- 
bable places where the battle may have taken 
place. Many of these suggestions have little but 
the sound of the name to recommend them to 
notice; and hence, in a paper which is printed in 


vol. ix. of the Transactions of the Historic Society | 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, I have ventured to 
propose that Bursxey, in Lancashire, is more en- | 


titled to be considered as the scene of the conflict 
than any of the places named. My mode of 
establishing this proposition may be now stated 
as follows : — 

I. Burnley is a very ancient town lying upon 
a Roman vicinal way, leading over the Pennine 


Chain, from Rerigonium (Ribchester) to Cambo. 
dunum (Slack). ft has possessed a church, whose 
erection dates beyond written records; and there 
is a Saxon cross still in existence, which tradition 
asserts was erected in commemoration of the visit 
of Paulinus to this locality. Its name, too, is 
suggestive; since it has been variously given as 
Brunley, from its situation on the banks of the 
River Brun; Brumley ; Brunanley,—from which 
to Brunnanburh, is an easy transition. Lastly, 
William of Malmsbury and Ingulphus speak of 
it as the battle of Brunford; and a noted ford 
across the Brun, at Hey-sand-ford (Highsand- 
ford), so far agrees with their description. The 
Roman road above alluded to leads direct to the 
mouth of the Wyre (Portus Setantiorum) ; whence 
Anlaf’s defeated troops could readily embark for 
Ireland — 





“ A dreary remnant, 
On the raging ocean, 
O’er the deep water, 

| Dublin to seek.” 

| 


II. Danish possession of this locality is abun. 
dantly evident, from the names of places in its 
vicinity. ‘Thus we have, Dane's House, dykes, 
kirks, thorps, laiths, bys, holmes, hows, kells, felds, 
halghs, gates, booths, rakes, launds, becks, biggins, 
tarns, §c., §c., in every direction. And the name 
Sazifield, or Saxonfield, is still given to a large 
moory district in the neighbourhood of the Brun. 
Tradition also states, that a great battle was 
fought here between the Saxons and the Danes. 
| Worsthorn, or Wersthan Moor, is also the subject 
of a similar tradition; and the number of kings 
(earls) said to have been killed and buried there 
exactly agree with those mentioned in the Sazon 
Chronicle. 
| IIL. The tops of the hills in this locality are still 
| covered with the remains of many ancient fortifi- 
| 
| 





cations: some of which are circular, others rec- 
tangular, and others a modification of both. 
Tumuli also occur in abundance, from several of 
which funereal urns of rude construction have 
been disinterred. These may be enumerated as 
follows : -— 

1. Castercliffe, near Colne, an immense oblong 
| camp, with a triple foss and vallum. 

2. Shelfield, overlooking Saxifield. 

3. Ring Stones Hill, near Catlow. : 

4. Broad Bank, a circular inclosure, with a 
small circle of stones on the north-east side. 

5. Heliclough Hill, a large oblong enclosing 4 
circular fortification. d 

6. Pike Law, with two tumuli on Beadle Hill. 

7. Moose Hill, the remains of a cairn of stones, 
brought from a distance, and whose base is 120 
feet in circumference. 

8. Twist Castle, on Twist Hill, a square camp; 
with a smaller square enclosure at the south-east 
corner, and a tumulus at no great distance. 


| 
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9. Ring Stones Camp, on Worsthorn Moor ; 
another square encampment, with a square en- 
closure on the north-east side, and also a tumulus 
in the neighbourhood. The stone-work of a rude 
oven still remains here. May this moor not be | 
Wersthan's ? And may not the tumulus cover the | 
remains of both the Bishop and Hryngr, who | 
perished in the night attack an evening or two | 
before the day of the final conflict ? 

10. Pike Stones, near the present flag quarries | 
on another part of the moor. 

11. Red Lees Entrenchments; “certain strange 
inequalities in the ground” noticed by Dr. Whi- 
taker, in his History of Whalley. 

12. High Law, on the Roman road previously 
mentioned, and where many Roman coins, &c.,, 
have been found. 

13. Easden Fort, near the Holme, the family | 
seat of the late Dr. Whitaker. 

14. Thieveley Pike, overlooking the Forest of 
Rossendale. 

15. Broad Clough Dykes; a series of formid- 
able embankments, more than 1800 feet in length, 
and commanding the pass between Bacup and | 
Burnley. All these, and some others of minor | 
importance, occur within a distance of about nine 
miles; and most of them occupy very command- | 
ing positions, and would be nearly inaccessible to 
the troops of that period. Some of these com- 
mand the passes into Lancashire from Yorkshire ; 
others pod be taken in flank by troops from the 
direction of Manchester (Mancunium), which was 
probably the line of march adopted by Athelstan's 
forces. 

IV. The “ Cuer-dale Find,” of Saxon and other | 
coins! ingots, &e. (so well known to numismatists), 
also adds its item of evidence to this view: for the | 

' 
| 
| 


chest was found near the line of the Roman road, | 
and none of the coins dated after the year of the 
battle. This was probably a portion of Anlaf’s | 
treasure, which was buried during his flight to 
the sea shore. 

V. In“ N. & Q.” (1* S. iv. 249, &c.), a corre- 
spondent suggests that “ Vin-heidi,” as noted in 
Egil’s Saga, be sought for, and that a river and 
two towns will be good guides for identifying | 
the locality of Brunnanburh. Now we have | 
Win-wall =Vin-lwall = the boundary of the Vin, 
in the village and township of Winwall, about 
two miles from Colne. Saxifield is situated so 
that Brunley is on the south, and Vinwall on the 
north, as required by the Saga. Winwall is also 
in the Forest of Trawden; and the river Brun, 
which is fed by no fewer than five tributary rivu- 
lets from as many cloughs, and numerous springs, 
occupies a conspicuous position in the south front 
of the supposed field of battle. Marsden, or 
Mere-clase-dene, is a portion cleared out of the 
ancient forest. And since this contains Saxifield, 
and lies immediately in front of the preceding for- 








tifications, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
Burnley has strong claims to be considered as the 
scene of this Waterloo of the Anglo-Saxons. 

T. T. Wixxinson, F.R.A.S., &c. 


Burnley, Lancashire. 


ROBIN GOODFELLOW. 


At the recent sale of Mr. Daniel's collection 
(No. 901), there was a copy of Robin Goodfellow, 
4to, 1639, which is represented as “ unique ;" and 
it is said, “ the present copy of both parts of this 
most curious jest-book was bought by Mr. Daniel 
at Sir Francis Freeling’s sale for 25/. 10s., being 
the only copy ever discovered.” ‘This assertion is 
incorrect, there being in my library a copy of the 
same edition (both parts), in good condition. It 
had been in the library of that veteran collector 
Robert Mylne, of Edinburgh, who died near the 
middle of last century, aged 102 or 103.. Mylne 
had probably the most extensive and curious 
library of miscellaneous literature ever formed in 
Scotland ; but it was sold by auction after his 
death, and the precious volumes of rare old English 
and Scotch tracts, bound for the most part in thick 
dumpy volumes, were scattered over the country. 

The volume which contained Robin Goodfellow 


| had twenty other exceedingly rare works besides ; 


amongst these were Dekkar’s Batchelor’s Ban- 
quet; The Historie of Titana and Theseus, by W. 
Bettie, 1636; Northern Poems, 1604 (unique ?); 
towland’s Diogenes’ Lanthorn; Picture of a 
Baron Court, first edition, black letter, supposed 
to be unique; Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit; Ur- 
quhart’s Epigrams; Southwell’s St. Peter's Com- 
plaint, an Edinburgh edition previously unknown ; 
Adamson’s Muses’ Threnodie, Edinburgh, 1638, 
&e. &e. The volume containing these gems had 
passed into the hands of the late Adam Duff, 
Esq., Sheriff of Edinburgh, and was, with his mis- 
cellaneous collection of books of no very great 
value, sold in the late Mr. Nisbet’s Rooms, Han- 
over Square, now in the occupancy of his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Chapman. 

To return, however, to Robin Goodfellow. There 
is in my copy, which has the title-page of both 
parts, a separate woodcut representing a gallant 
of the time, in appropriate attire, standing erect 
on half of a wheel, one hand resting on or holding 
the top of a guitar or cittern. Below, in a separate 
compartment, are certain elfs, portrayed in the 
act of flying, and making faces at a figure in 
the centre. Unfortunately, asmall portion of the 
corner has been torn off the lower part. Mr. 
Daniel's copy does not seem to have had this cut, 
neither does the previous edition belonging to the 
Earl of Ellesmere; as if it had, there no doubt 
would have been notice taken of it in the ela- 
borate and valuable Catalogue of the Bridgewater 
Rarities prepared by Mr. Collier. J. 
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DERIVATION OF ABINGDON. 


The derivation of the name of this town, so 
“ antient and remarkable for its famous Abbey, 
one of the glories of England and the reproaches 
of sacrilege” (Ashmole, vol. i. p. 111) is still a 
matter of dispute, as is also its founder. This 
fate it shares with many old cities, towns, and other 
localities in England—a fact due to the neglect, by 
antiquaries and philologists, of the Celtic, a lan- 
guage formerly spoken in this country from shore 
to shore, and in the surrounding islands, before the 
dawn of our accredited history, ere Greek or 
Roman adventurer impressed his footstep on its 
virgin soil, or Latin, Saxon, Norman, or Danish 
admixture worked such a change in the mother 
tongue, a language still the matrix of the com- 
posite, plastic, and comprehensive English, and 
the source of the topical nomenclature of the 
kingdom. 

Leland derives Abingdon from oppidum Abbatis 
—the town of the abbot. (Collect. iv. 57.) The 
Rev. Joseph Stevenson, editor of the Chronicon 
Monasterii de Abingdon, says, “ Abingdon derives 
its name, not as might perhaps at first sight be 
supposed from the abbey founded there ; Abbey- 
dune, Philology forbids. The place was so called 
from Abba, one of the early colonists of Berk- 
shire.” (Vol. ii. pref. v. note 2.) Leland’s deri- 
vation is obviously conjectural, and Stevenson's 
is open to the same objection. 

e monk who penned the first chapter of the 
Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, supplies, as it 
appears to me, the only consistent, significant, 
and analogous derivation ; and thisis an authority 
“ which possesses,” its editor assures us, “ one im- 
portant recommendation; it comes before us in 
no questionable shape ; when it was penned there 
existed no temptation either to suppress or to 
pervert the truth. It was written by a monk, 
within a monastery, and intended for the inspec- 
tion of none but the inmates of the same establish- 
ment.” (Vol. i. Pref. p. iv.) This Chronicon 
commences with an account of the introduction | 
of Christianity into Britain, by the instrumen- 
tality of Faganus and Duvianus, and the conver- 
sion of King Lucius; “ and the way is thus paved,” 





says the editor, “ for the arrival of the Irish monk 
Tbe, to whom the king of the Briton: made | 
a grant of the larger portion of Berkshire, where- 
upon he founded a monastery called after his 
own name the “ house of Abben” (Mansio Ab- 
benni), or “ Abingdon.” 

The following is a translation of the passage in 
the original Latin, in which are mentioned Abben 
and his acts : — 

“ At this time a religious monk, Abben by name, who 
had come from Ireland into Britain, was preaching, 
faithfully, the Word of God, as the Holy Ghost had given 


him power to preach. In the course of time, arriving at 
the palace of the most illustrious King of the Britons, and 


| pliance is gone. I regret only that I did not keep # copy- 
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being received with due respect, and the highest honours 
by all, and by the King himself with such special tokens 
of love, that he seemed to rejoice in having found a secong 
Joseph, Abben obtained from him the test part of 
the province of Berks, and there, under happy auspices, 
with the approval of the King and of the Council of the 
Kingdom, he founded a monastery, to which was given 
the name Abingdon, in memorial of his own name, or 
from a local word. In the idiom of the Hibernians, as 
we have learned from moderns, Abbendon (dun) signifies 
the house of Abben; but according to the idiom of the 
English, ‘ Abbendon’ is vulgarly called the Mount of 
Abben. 

“ In the vale there is a place of pleasant aspect, beyond 
the town, called Suniggewelle, between two most beau- 
tiful streams, which inclose and sequester it, presenti 
to the visitor a delightful prospect, and suitable retreat 
for habitation. This venerable man, Abben, here con- 
gregated a large number of monks, over three hundred, 
who there served God, in continual devotion, over whom 
he presided, not only as a father and an Abbot, bat 
acting uniformly, as did the blessed St. Benedict, he stu- 
died to be loved rather than feared, and assisted each of 
them in every way he could. In his old age, when his 
locks had grown grey, walking in the footsteps of Christ, 
and despising, for the love of God, the glory of the world, 
and attracted by his affection for his native land, he 
sought Hibernia, and there, by Divine clemency, he ended 
his days, in holy converse.” (Vol. i. c. v. pp. 2-3.) 

Although Dugdale varies in some details from 
this statement, he nevertheless accepts the main 
facts that Abben secretly retired to Ireland, when 
the monastery was filled with monks; that he 
there died, and that Abingdon was called after 
him. 

“Non ferens ergo ille Sanctissimus hominum frequen- 
tiam latenter recessit, et in Hiberniam profectus est, 
ibique bono fine in Domino requievit. Mons vero ubi 
vir ille manebat et quem relinquebat ex nomine ejus 
Abendun vocatur.”—Monasticon Angli , vol. i. p. 97, 
ed. 1682. ' 





Joun Evcene O’CAvAnacu. 


Lams’s Essay on Worpswortn's “ Excur- 
ston."—As a new and more complete edition of 
Lamb's Works is about to appear, both here and 
in America, I trust the above will not be for- 


| gotten, though it only exists in a mutilated form. 


The author indignantly speaks of it in the follow- 
ing letter: — 


“Dear Wordsworth,—I told you my Review was & 
very imperfect one; but what you will see in the Quar- 
terly is a spurious one, which Mr. Baviad Gifford has 
palmed upon it for mine... . the a he has al- 
tered throughout . . . but worse than altering words, he 
has kept a few members only of the part I had done best, 
which was fo explain all I could of your ‘ Scheme of Har- 
monies,’ as I had ventured to call it, between the E. " 
Universe and what Within us answers to it. To do this I 
had accumulated a good many short passages, rising 10 
length to the end, weaving in the extracts as if th 
came in as parts of the text naturally, not obtrading 
them as specimens. Of this part a little is left, but so 
as without conjuration, no man could tell what I was 
driving at. . . . . Indeed of this Review, the whole com- 
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| 

I am sure you would have been pleased with it, because | 

I have been feeding my fancy for some months with the | 
notion of pleasing you,” &c. 

ErgionNacu. 


Wim Tawaytes, Ese. —On the south side 
of the altar of the church of Beaumaris is a stone 
commemorating William Thwaytes, Esq., who died 
Jan. 20, 1565-6. Around it are the arms and 
names of Sir Henry Sydney, K.G., President of 
the Council in Wales, and Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land; Sir Anthony Sentleger, K.G., formerly 
Deputy of Ireland; Francis Agard, Esq., of the 
Council in Ireland ; and Edward Waterhows: by 
the latter of whom, the monument was erected. 
Pennant, who mentions this monument says ( 7’our 
in Wales, ii. 246): “how it came here, or for 
what purpose, I cannot discover.” 

A little reflection would have explained the 
matter, as the tomb almost tells its own story. 
William Thwaytes was one of the officers of Ire- 
land, who died at Beaumaris on his journey to 
Treland with Sir Henry Sydney ; having no doubt 
also served under Sir Anthony Sentleger, a former 
deputy. 

Lord Deputy Sydney, in a letter to Sir William 
Cecil, dated Holyhead, Jan. 9, 1565-6, mentions 
the sickness of his most sufficient and faithful ser- 
vant, William Thwaytes, of tympany and dropsy 
(Hamilton’s Cal. Irish State Papers, 286); and, 
in a letter to Cecil, dated Dublin, March 3, fol- 
lowing, he states that William Thwaytes died at 
Beaumaris (Zbid. 290). Mr. Hamilton’s volume 
may be referred to for information respecting 
Captain Francis Agard and Edward Waterhows. 

C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 





Cambridge. 


Tuomas Camsar, D.D., third surviving son of 
Sir Julius Cesar, is noticed in Lodge’s Life of Sir 
Julius Cesar, 56,57. To the brief account there 

iven it may be added, that he was rector of 
slanbeulan, in Anglesey (Rowland’s Mona An- 
tiqua Restaurata, 335) ; and that he died March 5, 
1632-3, wt. thirty-two, and was buried in the 
church of Beaumaris; where, on the south side of 
the altar isa monument to his memory, erected 
in 1634 by his brother Sir John Cesar. The 
monument is so placed that the inscription cannot 
be plainly read, and consequently we are not sure 
as to the date of his death. If we mistake not, 
the inscription states that he was of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford. He was D.D. at Cambridge. 
C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 


“Burry Bor.”—Americans do not claim this 
expression, though it is to be met with in the 
works of Washington Irving. Vide Ivanhoe, by 
Sir Walter Scott, where Friar Tuck sings : 

“Come troll the brown bowl to me, bully boy, 
Come troll the brown bowl tome.” ~ ” 
W. W. 


Malta. 





Powper Exrtosion at Eritu.—At the present 
time, whilst your London correspondents are dis- 
cussing the effect of the shock in their several 
a it may not be displeasing to them 
to know that, little more than a hundred years 
ago, an explosion of still greater power occurred. 

“ We were alarmed last night with what we thought 
was an earthquake. I (Jenkinson, afterwards Earl of 
Liverpool) felt a very severe shock as I was sitting at 
my lodging; but it proved to have been a powder-mill, 
blown up near Epsom.”—Grenville Papers, vol. i. p. 201. 


P. W. Treproiren. 


Queries. 


PEDIGREE OF THE DESCENDANTS FROM 
BISHOP STILL. 


I propose to supply for the new edition of 
Hutchins’s Dorsetshire, which is now in course of 
publication, the continuation of the pedigree of 
the family of Still; which is given in the first and 
second editions of that work, and also in Hoare’s 
Wiltshire. If the inquiries which I have to make 
were confined to that continuation, I might not 
feel justified in applying for the assistance which 
your columns can give; but as it so happens that 
the result of my examination of the pedigree, as 
given in both those works, compels me to call in 
question the correctness of the first descent from 
the Bishop as there stated, I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to avail myself of the valuable assistance 
which can be rendered by the means of “ N. & Q.” 

In the three pedigrees to which I refer, Na- 
thaniel, son of the Bishop, is made to appear as 
the issue of the second marriage with Jane, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Horner; but it seems clear, not 
only from the evidence of the inscription on the 
monument to the Bishop at Wells, and other ex- 
trinsic circumstances, but also from the number- 
ing on the pedigrees themselves, that he was the 
eldest surviving son of the Bishop's first marriage 
with Ann Alabaster. I will not incumber your 
columns with the evidence in support of my as- 
sertion, but I will simply ask the question, whe- 
ther I am right or not in my conclusion ? 

It has been assumed that the direct male heir- 
ship to the Bishop, by his first marriage, failed ; 
and that the heirship is to be traced through 
Thomas Still, his son—and, I believe, his only 
son—by his second marriage. The male heir of 
that Thomas Still was the late Rev. Henry Hughs 
Still, Rector of Cattistock, Dorsetshire—my wife’s 
nephew ; and upon his death, in 1859, leaving 
only a daughter, the heirship devolved on his next 
brother James Charles Still, formerly Captain in 
the 8rd Dragoon Guards, who has a son. But 
none of the pedigrees show that the heirs male of 
the Bishop by his first marriage failed. The 
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register of Hadleigh, Suffolk, record the baptisms 
of —1. John, born in 1577, who died in 1581; 
2. Nathaniel, the son I have first referred to, 
born in 1579, who was buried at Hutton, Somer- 
setshire, in 1626, leaving issue four daughters ; 
and 3. another John, born in 1588, a prebendary 
of Salisbury, who, according to the Wiltshire 
pedigree, and I think also by that in the 2nd edi- 
tion of Hutchins (I have not them at hand to 
refer to), married Ann Baynard, and had issue a 


son Henry, who was living in 1686; and whose | 


lineal heir male, if now existing, would be the 
heir male of the Bishop. 


As it appears, from a note in the 2nd edition of | 


Hutchins, that the then heir male through the 
second marriage of the Bishop, was in communi- 
cation with Mr. Hutchins, it seems singular that 
both the mistake as to Nathaniel, and the omission 
to show that the direct male issue of his brother 


John had filed before the pedigree in that edition 


was compiled, escaped observation at that time. 

I may be permitted to add, that I have not 
overlooked another mistake in one of the pedi- 
grees; by which Robert Still, who married Sarah 
Skrine, and whose son, Nathaniel Tryon Still, 


married Mary, daughter of Colonel Bingham of 


Melcomb, is made to appear as the son of Robert 
Still of East Knoyle, who married Elizabeth 
Willoughby. 


their children in their and their father’s family 
Bible, now in the possession of the widow of 
Henry Hughs Still; but he was, I have no doubt, 


their grandson, and son of Nathaniel, their fourth | 


child and younger son, as stated in another of the 
pedigrees. 

I have had no authorities to refer to but the 
two county histories, and the family Bible before 
mentioned; Rutter’s Gloucestershire and Somer- 
setshire ; Wood's Athene, and some extracts from 
An Account of the Rectors of Hadleigh, Suffolk : 
of which the Bishop was incumbent, and where he 
married his first wife; and I have not been able 
to get a print of the last-mentioned publication. I 
feel that I am guilty of some presumption in my 
attempt to correct the pedigree; but I trust that 
some of your numerous correspondents will have 
the kindness to point out to me direct, or through 
your columns, any mistakes which I may have 
made; and to supply some of the omissions, or 
correct any of the misstatements which occur in 
the published pedigrees. I observed in two of 
your September numbers, the signature of one 
who I believe to be a descendant of the Bishop ; 
and to whose courteous kindness my nephew, or 


rather his father, was indebted for a very faithful | 


copy of the portrait of that prelate, taken at 
Carlsruhe; and I have named a well-known Dor- 
setshire family into which another of his descen- 
dants married, the present representative of which 





He certainly was not their son: | 
for his name does not appear in the entries of | 





is, if I mistake not, deeply read in family lore; 
but I have not the honour of a personal acquain. 
tance with either. Keitn Barnes, 

Cattistock, Dorchester. 

Avementation Orrice.— Is this office still 
open, or are the documents once preserved there 
removed elsewhere? if the latter, where are they 
now deposited ? M.C. 


Bracxaper MSS.—Information wanted as to 
the following : — 

“ Deuchar’s Collections of the Name of Blackader, with 
an Inventory of their Writs. Sm. folio, half bound.” 





I find this in an old Catalogue of Stevenson's 
of Edinburgh. Where is the MS. now? The 
late Rev. J. Crichton, who wrote the Life of the 
Rev. J. Blackader, and Memoirs of Col. Blachader, 
had many of the family papers in his hands, Where 
are these papers now ? 

I am specially interested in a Christian Black- 
| ader, born 1649, afterwards wife of Robert An- 
derson, at Newington, near Edinburgh? Could 
she be one of the daughters of the Covenanter, 
who was married in 1646? I observe two, whose 
names are not given, are said to have died young; 
but may not this statement be erroneous? I have 
grounds for believing that she was related to the 


family. Information may be sent to “ N. & Q,,” 


or to F. M. §. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 

Certrn.—In Hansard’s Typographia (pp. 617, 
618), the words “ceriphs and fine strokes of types” 
occur; and the word ceriph is found in Savage's 
Dictionary of Printing. It is spelt sans-serif in the 
article on “ Blind” in the Engl. Cyclop., Division, 
Arts and Sciences, ii. 194. Having failed to find 
the etymon of the word, may I beg the kind as- 
sistance of the correspondents of your valuable 
paper to clear up the source of it ? T. H. 


Oxiver Cromwett’s Tonacco-Box.—A short 
time since, I had the good fortune to purchase, in 
Mullingar, an oval brass tobacco-box with three 
dials on the cover, in the centres of which are 
three minute hands; these, when turned, lock the 
box, so that it can only be opened by setting the 
hands to a certain minute. So far I believe this 
variety of box is not uncommon; but engraved 
on the bottom, in unmistakeably old characters, 1s 
the following : — 

“ Ge Olt Cromwell, 
1649.” 
| The figures and writing are evidently of this 
| period, and not written at a later date. Could 
| this have been used by the Protector as a secret 
despatch box, or did he really smoke? _R. D. 


Cumpertece.—Who was Richard Cumberlege, 

| M.B., whose arms are on the folding-plate im 
Plot's Staffordshire ? Can you refer me to any 
| pedigrees of this family? Grorcr W. Marswatt. 
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Dramatic Currosities : — 


«“ Pers or PLAY Writinc.—It is a favourite theory 
with some people, that anyone capable of writing a good 


story is necessarily competent to produce a good play. | 


No greater mistake can be made. 
Fielding, Goldsmith, Hook, Mitford, Inchbald, Bulwer, 
Jerrold, and Reade, we have, we think, exhausted the 
list of writers successful in both walks of literature. In- 
deed, there is no comparison of the risk of failure in the 
two cases. A novelist may achieve success spite of a few 
batily-drawn characters, a dull chapter or two, a poor 
plot, or an unsatisfactory denouement. But one poor 
scene, one obnoxious character, one weak situation, will 
suffice to ruin a play. An unlucky sentence even has 
sometimes brought a piece to grief. Dryden is said to 
have lost his author's night on one occasion by making 
his heroine say, ‘My wound is great because it is so 
small,’ and affording the Duke of Buckingham the op- 
portunity of displaying his wit, by ejaculating, * Then 
*twould be greater were it none at all!’ 


And a tragedy, | 


in which Garrick played an aged king, proceeded safely | 


through four acts, till the monarch, when dying, divided 
his realm between his two sons, with the words, ‘ Between 
you I bequeath my crown ;’ upon which a malicious pit- 
tite exclaimed, ‘ Ye gods! he’s given them half-a-crown 
apiece!’ after which no more of the tragedy was heard.” 
Shrewsbury Journal, Sept. 23, 1864. 

Another story is, a tragedy opened with the 
entry of a princess, who began, “ Hither from 
Arabia have I come,” when a wit from the side- 
scene handed her a chair with, “ Take a seat, 
Madam, you must be tired.” I have read different 
versions of these anecdotes, but none in which 
they are told more precisely. I wish to ascertain 
their historical value, and therefore ask, Where 
dil they first appear? What are the names and 
dates of the plays? Are the plays printed ? 

In M. Victor Fournel’s Curiosités Theatrales, 
Paris, 1859, ch. xii. many similar anecdotes are 
given under the head “ Les Gaietés du Parterre.” 
I quote the first for M. Fournel’s judicious re- 
mark on its authenticity : — 

“Le Mithridate de la Calprenéde fut joué pour le pre- 
mitre fois le jour de Rois, 1655. Au moment ou Mithri- 
date prend la coupe empoisonnée en disant, — 

‘ Mais c’est trop differer,’ 
Un plaisant achéve le vers,— 

* Le roi boit! le roi beit!’ 
On raconte la méme chose de la Marianne de Vol- 
taire, de sorte que le lecteur, au lieu de croire aux deux 
anecdotes peut douter de toutes les deux.” P. 164. 
Firzuorxins. 
Mantes. 


Gay Famity.—In 1697, Wm. Gay of Kelvedon, 
Essex, who proceeded M.D. at Leyden about that 
date, speaks of himself as descended from one, 
who, on Bartholomew's Day, 1662, “ made ship- 
wreck of the Covenant to save a Benefice.” In 


the Nonconformists’ Memorial, a Mr. John Gay of 


Exeter College, Oxford, is named, adding “ he had 
not preached when the Act of Uniformity took 
place. He left the University because he could 
not submit to the terms imposed. He lived after- 
wards at Barnstable, in Devon, and was useful 


When we have named | 





there.” Did he after 1662 conform? Had he a 
son Theophilus Gay, M.D., or was the William 
+ above-named a son of this John Gay ? 

n 1697 William Gay, M.D., seals with the 
arms of Gay of Devon, fusils conjoined in fesse, 
between three escallops. . W. 


Heraxrpic.—These arms are from the impres- 
sion of a seal: date about 1700: Ermine, on a 
chief a beasant (?) between 2 billets. Crest, A 
fusil between a pair of wings erect and addorsed. 
To whom do they belong ? 

Grorce W. Marsuatt. 


IcutHaM More Hovsg, Kent.—Will any cor- 
respondent kindly inform me where to find the 
best history of the mansion, and what paintings 
of the place are extant, with name of the painters ? 

A.B 


James I. anp Str Toomas Oversury's Murper. 
In allusion to the threats held out by the Earl 
of Somerset, of impeaching James I. of some ter- 
rible crime in connection with the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, Mr. Gardiner, in his History 
of England from 1603 to 1616 (vol. ii. 238), in- 
cidentally remarks, that “the fact of the King’s 
nervousness during the Earl's trial is placed be- 
yond doubt by a letter from Sherburn to Carle- 
ton, May 31, 1616. State Papers, \xxxvii. 40.” 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.,” who may have 
access to the letter referred to by Mr. Gardiner, 
whether in the Record Office or elsewhere, oblige 
the writer with a literal transcript of the passage 
in question? In his edition of Overbury’s Works, 
published in 1856, Dr. Rimbault intimated his 
intention of probing Mayerne’s connection with 
Overbury’s murder as the agent of the king. 
Has this intention ever been carried out, and in 
what form? Or has the Doctor any thought of 
resuming the subject on some future occasion ? 


ae 


Pore's Epirrary on James Craces. — Can any 
of your correspondents tell me where to find a 
version of Pope’s Epitaph on James Craggs? I 
remember to have seen one some years ago, but 
unfortunately omitted to copy it. It began,— 

“ Dux quod eras, sed amans veri,” &c. 

Any version will do, but I wish particularly to get 

the book. It must have been printed about 1815 

or 1816, as it contained, infer alia, an Alcaic Ode, 

said to have been recently presented to the Duke 

of Wellington on his triumph at Waterloo. The 

name of the book or pamphlet will greatly oe 
y. C. 


Prior’s EnrgmMas.— What are the mots of Prior's 
two enigmas, beginning “ By birth I'm a slave,” 
&e., and “Formed half-beneath and half above 
the earth,” &c. (vol. ii. p. 284, of Aldine edition) ? 

D. Brat. 


Melbourne. 
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Reseturons or 15 anp °45.—A Mr. Smith was 
one of Prince Charles's Committee for forage 
when at Holyrood in 1745. Was this Mr. Smith 
of Inverramsey in Aberdeenshire, who was after- 
wards exempted from the Act of Grace ? 

In Lockhart’s Life of Scott (I think), there is a 
capital story told of a worthy clergyman some- 
where on the Borders, who was not considered a 
“ great gun” in the preaching line, and who had 
five sons all clergymen. He was dining at an 
inn, with all his five sons, and said in the pride 
of his heart to the landlady, who was well known 
for her sallies: “ Here sit I, Mr. » a placed 
minister of the kirk, and here sit my five sons, 
all placed ministers of the kirk.” “ ‘That brings 
me in mind of the '15,” replied the landlady, 
“when I had a Hieland piper and his five sons, 
all pipers, quartered on me, and de’il ane of them 
could play a spring amang them!” 

Has this worthy clergyman’s name been handed 
down ? 


Scuitter anp W. von Humpotprt. 





Schiller, 





in one of his very interesting letters to his friend | 


Baron von Humboldt, says that his (H.'s) ideas 
respecting race (Geschlecht) will become quite 
current coin, and be stamped with the impress of 
science, so soon as he shall be able to devote to 
them a more copious body of illustration. I wish 
to ask what ideas W. von Humboldt had on the 
subject of race, to which Schiller attached such 
importance ? J. M. O. 


Srerne. — May I ask, through your columns, 
why in this age of new editions there is not a good 
and shapely edition of Sterne’s Works? The 
only modern edition I know is a cumbrous single 
volume, as big and ugly as Ainsworth’s Latin Dic- 
tionary. Will not Mr. Fitzgerald, who has made 
the wise and witty Yorick his study, undertake 
such a work ? ALFRED AINGER. 

Collegiate School, Sheffield. 


Urpsatt Casttzr.—I am excavating out the 
foundations of this castle, for above three hundred 
years the residence of the Lords Scroopes of Up- 
sall and Masham. Little but the foundations re- 
main. So far the only relic of antiquity we have 
come upon worthy of mention is a square dressed 
stone with three lines, as if done by a tool similar 
to a carpenter's gouge. It might stand for the 
Roman III, or an m. Can any of your readers 
favour me with a suggestion ? 

Epmp. H. Turton. 


Grorce Watpron. — This gentleman's Works, 
in prose and verse, were published by subscrip- 
tion in 1731 (folio), edited by his widow, Theo- 
dosia Waldron; including a description of the 
Isle of Man. It is stated in the preface, “ that he 
was a gentleman of an ancient family in Essex, 
and was educated at Queen's College, Oxford.” 








————— 


Can any further information be supplied re. 
specting him as to his birth-place and family, and 
what was the nature of his employment under the 
British government in the Isle of Man, while the 
island was under the government of the Der 
family ? Wiuturam Harrisoy, 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 


Wuitr Mare.— There is a blaff of the Ham. 
bleton Hills, overhanging Gormine, called the 
“ White Mare.” The local legend is, a white racer 
ran away with her lad, and was dashed to pieces 
over this declivity, hence the name. This tale] 
always treated as legendary, and ascribed its de- 
rivation to White Mere, but in reading the Gent. 
Mag. of May, 1815, I find a similar spot described 
in a “Cromlech at Gorwell, Dorset,” as the “ White 
Mare.” Barrows are near the Hambleton “Grey 
Mare,” too, recently opened by Mr. Greenwell. 
Can any of your readers throw a light on the sub- 
ject of a name found indicating a similar spot so 
far apart as Yorkshire and Dorset —’15 and ‘64? 

Esoracvum. 


Woopwarp or Dorne anv Dassetr.—Can 
any of your correspondents give me any particu- 
lars of this family, or inform as to the locality of 
their estates? Frances, daughter of John Rud- 
hall of Rudhall, and relict of Richard Woodward 
of Dorne and Dassett, was buried in Lynton 
church, 1622, aged seventy. W. H. Cooxz. 

Temple. 


Queries with Answers. 


Sons or THe CLercy.— 

“The Society of the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, 
established 1655.— Consists in an annual assemb 
of the highest authorities in Church and State, when 
divine service is held, and a sermon preached under the 
dome of the cathedral church of St. Paul.”— Vide Low's 
Charities of London, 1862. 

I am desirous of knowing whether the above 
festival, which must have been established during 
the Protectorate of Cromwell, was originally for 
the benefit of the children of Independent minis- 
ters, or whether a secret assemblage of the bishops 
still remaining to the Church of England, and 
assembling for the purpose of relieving the neces- 
sities of those of their poor brethren who might 
be in absolute destitution? In the year 1855 I 
heard the present Bishop of Oxford preach & 
sermon on behalf of this charity, in which be 
urged upon his congregation the motive, that it 
was the bicentenary of the institution, at the 
same time stating that it had always been under 
the patronage of Church and State. An os 
tion of the above will oblige . 2. 

[The Society of the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy 
was instituted during the Commonwealth, when great 


| distress existed amongst a large number of the clergy: 
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The first sermon on behalf of the charity was preached at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on Nov. 8, 1655, by George Hall, 
then minister at St. Botolph, Aldersgate, and afterwards 
Bishop of Chester.* This sermon is in print, and is en- 
titled “God’s appearing for the tribe of Levi,” the text 
selected is Numbers xvii. 8. It is evident from the fol- 
lowing passage in the Sermon that this Society originated 
with the episcopal clergy: “The text points us to look 
back to what had passed before, and there we find, that 
as ‘sin took occasion by the law to work evil’ in the 
apostle, so here mercy took occasion by wickedness and 
rebellion to work good, to magnify and exalt itself. A 
mutiny was kindled by some hot-headed men, levelling 
spirits, and pretenders to giftedness, against their gover- 
nors, Moses and Aaron; they put themselves forward in 
a pretended zeal, to give a check to the encroachment of 
the Priest upon them, in an assumed peculiarity of office, 
in setting up a pale where all (as they thought) should 
be common. Corah, the ringleader, gets many com- 
plices to second him, no less than two hundred and fifty 
captains of Israel; they together, take stomach, roundly 
to tell their leaders, that they took too much upon them— 
that they acknowledged no such difference to be made 
between them and others: if they were anointed, yet the 
people also had an unction of holiness, and would allow 
no such discrimination as their arrogance made. Thus 
early did the humour of striving with the Priest begin, 
that we may not wonder at it now.” A churchman, from 
this passage, will at once recognise the orthodoxy of the 
preacher, as the antiquary does that of a first brass of one 
of the twelve Cesars — by the ring of the metal. 

The Corporation was established by Royal Charter in 
the year 1678, “His Majesty King Charles II. being 
moved thereto by the numerous cases of distress which 
existed amongst the Clergy, their Widows, and Children, 
the result of loyalty and fidelity during the trying 
periods of the Rebellion and Commonwealth.” It was 
principally owing to the unremitting activity of Edward 
Wake of Charlton, co. Dorset (uncle to Abp. Wake) 
that the widows and children of the clergy are indebted 
for this Charter of Incorporation. Dr. White Kennet, 
who preached the sermon for the society in 1702, sug- 
gested the expediency of proposing a reward to some 
industrious scholar for drawing up “an historical account 
of the first erecting of this Society; of the several bene- 
factions given to it; and of the manifold good services 
done by it.” Is it too late to carry into execution the 
recommendation of the worthy bishop, who was himself 
an indefatigable literary student? } 


“Ur cors tar Donxey.”—Whiat was the origin 
of the vulgar expression, “ Twopence more and 
up goes the donkey ?” Samvuex Tucker. 

} (The phrase originated with the acrobats who exhibit 
m our streets. Some persons have imagined that the 
donkey is a myth, This, however, is not the fact. There 


* George Hall was son of the excellent Dr. Joseph 
Hall, Bishop of Norwich. See Walker's Sufferings of the 
» Pt. 1. p. 26, and Wood's Athene (Bliss), iii. 812. 








was a party of acrobats who had a donkey taught to “do 
tricks.” What were the terms of this performer's en- 
gagement we have failed to ascertain; but, as a conclu- 
sion of the exhibition, the said donkey was tied to the 
end of a ladder which was then set upright, and balanced 
by one of the acrobats on his chin. Yet ere the perform- 
ance of this concluding and astounding feat, in which the 
four-legged exhibitor became the literal acrobat, and the 
two-legged remained on terra firma, recourse was had to 
stipulation. In other words, the ascent of the donkey 
was conditional ; first, there must be a further contribu- 
tion of coppers from the assembled circle of deeply in- 
terested spectators. Hence the phrase, “ Twopence more, 
and up goes the donkey;” which were no imaginary 
expressions, but the formula of a bona fide proposal gene- 
rally accepted and carried out. The coppers were forth- 
coming, and the donkey went up. 

If, however, through incredulity, the sum required was 
not immediately contributed, a party standing in the 
background (malevolently supposed to be in rapport with 
the exhibitors, ) would shy a “brown” into the ring over 
the heads of the spectators; an example which was soon 
followed by others, so that the required twopence was 
more than made up, and the donkey was not disappointed 
of his ride. Nay, we are assured that the terms were 
sometimes raised. “Ladies and jeddlemen! sixpence 
more ;” or “Ladies and jeddlemen! a shilling more, and 
up goes the donkey;” according to the number and re- 
spectability of the lookers on. 

There have been secondary applications of the phrase 
under consideration, which must not be confounded with 
its original use as stated above. For instance, once at a 
political meeting in the north-east of London, an elderly 
gentleman growled in the ear of a friend, “Up goes the 
donkey!” just as a certain popular and most brilliant 
orator was mounting the table to make a speech. The 
phrase, having become jocular and vernacular, is no 
longer used by acrobats; nor are we indeed aware that 
any literal donkey is now an exhibitor. } 


“ Ascanivus.”—How many editions are there of 
this book, which describes the romantic adven- 
tures of Prince Charles Edward Stuart? There 
are two editions mentioned in Bohn’s edition of 
Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, Ascanius, or 
the Young Adventurer; a True History, Lond. 
1746, 12mo.; and “ Ascanius Moderne, ou Tillustre 
Aventurier, Edinbourg, 1763, 12mo, two pties. avec 
figures.” There are two editions in English with 
a portrait of Prince Charles Edward Stuart; one 
half-length, and the other full-length. What are 
these dates, and where published? Were there 
any editions in Italian and Spanish? Quenrist. 

[We only know of three English editions of Ascanius, 
1. Lond. Printed for T. Johnson, in Salisbury Court, 
Fleet Street, 1746, 12mo. 2. Lond. Printed for G. Smith, 
near Temple Bar, 8vo, no date. This edition commences 
at Book IT. of the previous one, and is without the Ap- 
pendix. 3. Edinb. Printed for the Company of Sta- 
tioners and R. J. in Dublin, 18mo, 1779. To this edition 
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are added “several secret occurrences not in any of the 
former editions, and many of the adulterations omitted.” 
There is another work on the same subject, entitled “ The 
Wanderer; or Surprising Escape. A Narrative founded 
on true facts: containing a Series of remarkable events, 
during a late very extraordinary Adventure, from the 
first projection to its appearance in the North and total 
defeat. Interspersed with several curious and authentic 
particulars the public has hitherto been unacquainted 
with, and wrote without prejudice or partiality: taken 
from the Journals of two persons principally concerned in 
the whole transaction: with some Remarks on a Romance 
called Ascanius, shewing the author thereof very defec- 
tive in his materials, and candour in the relation. Lond. 
Printed for Jacob Robinson at the Golden Lion in Lud- 
gate Street, 1747, 8vo.” We have not met with any 
foreign editions. ] 





Stratoca MS. History or tHe Gorpons.— 
A copy of the Latin History of the Gordons, by 
Sir Robert Gordon of Straloch and Pitburg, is, I 
am informed, in existence at Parkhill, near Aber- 
deen. I should be glad to know if it has been 
transcribed, and if a transcript is comeatable. 

F. M. S. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 

[Robert Gordon’s History of the Family of Gordon, en- | 
titled “Origo et progressus Familia Illustrissime Gor- 
doniorum in Scotia,” comes down to the year 1595. This 
work is considered incorrect in many important particu- 
lars, and in many instances erroneous with regard to its 
historical facts, especially previous to the year 1403. We 
cannot discover that any transcript has been made of this 
manuscript; although it was consulted and used by Wil- 
liam Gordon of Old Aberdeen, when compiling his History | 
of the Family of Gordon, 2 vols. 8vo, Edinb. 1726-7. See 
the Introduction, vol. i. p. xxiv.] 





Lecenp or tHe Hay Famity. — What is the | 
oldest reference on record relating to the origin of | 
the Hay (Errol) family, as mentioned in Douglas's | 
Peerage of Scotland, viz. — 

“ King Kenneth IIT. (980) having given a countryman 
of great strength as a reward for his and his two sons | 
having driven back the enemy with the yokes of their | 
ploughshares in a battle fought near Loncarty, in Perth- | 
shire, between the Scots and the Danes, as much land as 
his falcon would encircle in her flight ”— | 
and what amount of belief may be attached to this | 
tradition ? L. K. | 

Edinburgh. 

[ This legend is not to be found in Fordun or Wintown. 
Its first known appearance is in Hector Boece’s History, 
published at Paris in 1526. It has been described by 
Chalmers (Caledonia, i. 538), as entirely fabulous, and of 
the truth of this description there can be no doubt, owing 
to it having been proved that the name was in existence 
on the continent previous to the supposed date of the 
battle of Loncarty. It is simply one of those myths, 
which, as explanatory of their names or arms, are related 
of every family of note in Scotland: er grege, the dark | 
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grey man of the Douglas; the blood-marked shield of 
the Keiths; the half-sawn tree of the Hamiltons; and 
the hayrick of Glencairn: the origin of which are cer. 
tainly not earlier than the fifteenth century, if we de 
not owe them in a great measure to the fertile imagin- 
ation of Boece himself. ] 


Mecuapo.—A reprint appeared in 1862-3, pro- 
bably either in Zales from Blackwood or Tales 
from Bentley, of a comic tale, the scene of which 
is laid in the West Indies, and one of the princi- 
pal charzcters in which tale is named Melhado, 
and who is made the victim of practical jokes, 
Will any of your readers kindly direct me where 
to obtain the above-named tale ? JUVERNA, 

[The tale is entitled Captain Clutterbuck's Champagne: 
a West Indian Reminiscence; originally published in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 1861-2; and republished as a 
separate volume in 1862, but not in the series entitled 
“Tales from Blackwood.” The author, Mr. Michael 
Scott, died at Glasgow on Nov. 7, 1835; see the “Pre- 
fatory Notice” to the reprint of Tom Cringle’s Log, in 
“Tales from Blackwood,” 1842. ] 


Groats AND Fourrenny-Pirces.—W hat is the 
difference between these? In a return, issued 
some time ago, of all monies coined at the Mint 
from Jan. 1, 1853, to Dec. 31, 1862, it is stated 
that during that time there were issued 1,849,574 
groats, value 30,826/.; and 41,580 fourpennies, 
value 6937. Now any coins of that value that I 
ever examine have “ Fourpence” marked on the 
reverse, with the figure of Britannia; and I pre- 
sume these, from their number, must be the groats 
in general circulation. If, then, these are the 
groats, what are the fourpences, comparatively so 
few in number, like ? L. D. 

[The coin designated Fourpence in the parliamentary 
returns is Maunday money, struck especially for the royal 
alms on Maunday Thursday. The annual number of 
pieces, 4,158; value 692. 6s. The coin termed the Groat is 
the present commercial Fourpence, in the cabman’s ver- 
nacular called a Joey. The last coinage of Groats was in 
1856. ] 


Replies. 


ST. BRIDGET’S FIRE. 
(3 S. vi. 285.) 


Giraldus Cambrensis is truly “ of little or no 
authority,” for the Welsh Canon was very credu- 
lous, and simply recorded all the wonderful stories 
told to him by the Irish ecclesiastics, but he is 
not, by any means, behind the general intelligence 
of his period, and for such matters as fell under 
his personal observation, he is an accurate and 
most valuable historian. And it must be observed 
in connexion with our subject, that, though Dr. 
John Lynch, Archdeacon of Tuam, wrote, in the 
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seventeenth century, his valuable and well-known | 


Cambrensis Eversus, as a refutation of Gerald 
de Barris Topographia Hibernia, he does not 
contradict any one of the miraculous stories re- 
lated of St. Bridget. : 

In the quotation from Cambrensis, given at 
page 285, the sentence is incomplete; after the 
word “inextinctus,” there should follow—“et cum 
tanta lignorum strues tanto tempore sit hic con- 
sumpta, nunquam tamen cinis excrevit.” 

This omission may be the fault of the com- 
piler of the Handbook, which I have not seen; 
still, curiously enough, Canon Datron, in the 
same page, when quoting Mac Geogheban, also 
omits the miraculous part, breaking the sentence 
and giving us an &c., instead of the words : — 

“ And though from the beginning, a large quantity of 
wood and other combustible materials had been used to 
feed it, it is extraordinary that the ashes never increased, 
This miracle is elegantly expressed by Edmund O’Dwyer, 
Bishop of Limerick.” 

I have never seen Mac Geoghegan in the ori- 
ginal French, but I felt when reading the above, 
like Dr. Primrose, as he listened to Mr. Jenkin- 
son's disquisition on Cosmogony, in the darkness 
of the jail; I thought I had heard something very 
like it before ; so, turning to Colgan’s most valu- 
able Triadis Thaumaturge, I at once found my 
suspicion verified by the following passage : — 

“Sicut spiritualis ignis divini amoris in ejus pectore 
semper ardebat sine remissione, ita et in ejusdam testi- 
moniam, materialis ignis ab ea (pro pauperibus et hos- 
pitibus refocillandis) in suo monasterio extructus per 
multas annorum centurias cineribus nullatenus auctus 
mansit inextinctus ut testatur Giraldus Cambrensis in 
Topographia Hibernia.” * 

After quoting the passage from Cambrensis, 
Colgan continues : — 

“De quo etiam non ineleganter cecinit Edmondus 
Duuyer Episcopus Limricensis,— 

“Ardet inextinctus Brigid focus igne perenni : 

Non capit augmentum coctus at inde cinis. 

Quid notat iste rogus? tacitwne incendia mentis? 

Vivaci vivax igne notatur amor ? 

Sed si, hac flamma, suos dum Brigida foverit ignes, 

Nescia mortis erit: nescia mortis erit.” 

As previously observed, I have not seen Mac 
Geoghegan in the original French, but from the 
English translation, it appears that the Abbé, in 
this instance, simply translated from Colgan. It 
would be unfair, then, to criticise the translation 
of a translation ; but it cannot escape notice how 
elegantly Colgan has contrasted the spiritual with 
the material fire, while Mac Geoghegan, or his 
translator, has rendered the latter “a natural 
fire,” which seems an absurdity. A natural fire, 
m my opinion, being the fire of a volcano, in con- 
tradistinction to the artificial fire we make and 
use for various purposes. 

* Anagraphie, seu Epilogus Magnalium Sancte 
Brigide. P. 638, 





Canon Datrton, after omitting the miraculous 
part of the extract from Mac Geoghegan, says, 
“this is, perhaps, after all, the best explanation 
that can be given.” Surely he cannot mean that 
a saintly miracle can be explained like a con- 
juring trick. Bridget’s miraculous fire seems 
much more useful and reasonable than St. Francis 
of Assisi’s sermons to birds and fishes. And, as 
an Irishman, I feel bound to place as implicit a 
belief in the miracles of St. Bridget as I do in 
those of St. Francis. Both saints have been duly 
honoured in their own countries. If Bartholo- 
mew of Pisa wrote the Liber Conformitatum Vite 
S. Francisci ad Vitam Jesu Christi, * an unknown 
Trish writer has said nearly as much for St. Brid- 
get. In The Patrons of Erin, written by W. G. 
Todd, D.D. printed in 1859, by the Catholic 
Publishing Company, we may read the following 
panegyric on St. Bridget, from a writer of the 
tenth centuryT : — 

“The Father of this Holy Virgin” (Bridget) “was the 
Heavenly Father; her son was Jesus Christ; her tutor 
was the Holy Spirit; and it was therefore that this Holy 
Virgin performed great and innumerable miracles. It is 
she that relieves every one that is in difficulty and danger. 
It is she that restrains the roaring billows, and the anger 
of the great sea. She is the prophesied woman of Christ. 
— Queen of the South. She is the Mary of the 

rish, 

In the same work, Dr. W. G. Todd, alluding to 
St. Bridget miraculously delivering possessed per- 
sons from the power of Satan, says: — 

“ In those heathen days, actual cases of possession were 
much more frequent than they are now; although, even 
in our own day, they occur less rarely than is generally 
supposed.” 

I cannot imagine what the writer means by 
“‘ those heathen days,” believing that it was the 
days of St. Bridget, and other holy persons like 
her, that gave to Ireland its glorious appellation 
of “ the Island of Saints.” Vallancey, indeed, at- 
tempted to derive the sacred fire of Kildare from 
Persian fire-worshippers ; and those who find re- 
semblances between pontifical and imperial Rome 
say that Bridget and her nuns was but a bad imi- 
tation of Vesta and her Vestals. 

In strict justice, however, it must be acknow- 
ledged that even the ancient Irish contemplated 
Bridget more as a demi-goddess than a saint ; for 
in the ancient Irish glossary of Cormac Mac Cul- 
lenan, she is thus described : — 

“ Brighit the Poetess, the daughter of the Dagda; she 


* The length to which fanaticism and mysticism will 
carry poor human nature, is also well exemplified in 
Renoult’s work entitled Les Aventures de la Madona et 
de Frangois d’ Assise, of which many editions were pub- 
lished at Amsterdam ear!v in the eighteenth century. 
It is. however, mere milk and water in comparison with 
the Liber Conformitatum, which has been well named 
Thesaurus Blasphemiz. 

+ From the MS. called the Leabhar Breac, in the 
Library of the Royal Irish Academy. 
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was the Goddess of poetry, i. ¢. the Goddess whom the 
Poets worshipped, for very great and very noble was her 
presiding care. IJdeo eam (deam) vocant poetarum; hoc 
nomine cujus sorores erant Brighit the Goddess of Physic 
and Brighit the Goddess of Smiths, the daughters of the 
Dagda; de quarum nominibus penes omnes Hibernenses Dea 
Brighit vocabatur. Brighit then means an arrow of fire.” 


It should be observed that St. Bridget must 
not be confounded with any other of the twenty- 
five holy Irish virgins of the same name, nor with 
St. Bridget of Sweden, the founder of the order of 
Bridgetines, in which the monks and nuns lived 
comfortably together under the same roof, con- 
trolled by one abbess. It may seem superero- 
gatory to mention this, but the ignorance of 
ecclesiastical affairs, even among those who ought 
to know, is simply astounding. Thus, in a quarto 
volume of 319 pages, entitled Za Santita Pro- 
digiosa, Vita de S. Brigida Ibernese, printed at 
Bologna in 1695, written by Jiacomo Certani, an 
Abbot and Doctor of Philosophy, licensed by an 
Abbot-General and two Inquisitors, we are 
gravely told on the title-page that St. Bridget, 
who died in 525, was a Canoness regular of St. 
Augustine, an order not founded till the thirteenth 
century. And this reminds me that, in “ N. & Q.” 
(8 S. v. 427), F. C. H. asserts that the Augus- 
tines were not friars, though they have been so 
described in bulls and briefs issued by the Pope ; 
and Austin Friars is a well-known street in Lon- 
don at the present day. He tells us also that 
“ monks and friars never differed on any doctrinal 
subject,” while it is well known that the Dominican 
Friars opposed the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, in defiance of almost all Christendom, 
and numerous other instances of doctrinal dif- 
ferences might be readily adduced. 


W. Pixxerron. 





Much has been written concerning the origin of 
the custom of keeping up this fire; but I think the 
opinion of the celebrated historian and antiquary, 
Dr. Milner, may well set the question at rest. In 
the eleventh Letter of his Enquiry, &c., Dr. Mil- 
ner defends the history of St. Patrick, and inci- 
dentally that of St. Bridget, against the assertions 
and peculiar system of Dr. Ledwich in his History 
and Antiquities of Ireland. The Bishop gives the 
ye from Barry, usually called Giraldus 

ambrensis, in the same words as Murray does in 
his Handbook ; but he goes on to observe that the 
fire was originally that which was struck and 
lighted up with solemn ceremonies on Holy Satur- 
day, and kept burning in the church lamps till 
Maunday Thursday in the ensuing year. It might 
easily happen, he says, that St. Bridget kept up this 
fire in her convent, by permission, from some such 
charitable or pious motive as her nuns did after- 
wards, namely, for the relief and comfort of the 
poor. The custom, once established, was retained 


by succeeding abbesses from respect to their holy 
foundress. The Archbishop of Dublin, in 1220, 
ordered the practice to be discontinued, to prevent 
any superstition, and also to do away with any 
supposed connexion between this fire and the old 
Pagan fire at Rome in honour of Vesta. But it 
is well known that the nuns were allowed to light 
it up again some time afterwards, and kept it un- 
extinguished till they were ejected from their 
monastery, with so many other religious commu- 
nities, in the time of Henry VIII. F. C. H. 





I cannot answer Canon Datrton’s query as to 
the “ Fire house” of St. Bridget, but it seems 
curious that Henry of London, Archbishop of 
Dublin, should at one time be noted as an extin- 
guisher of fire, and at the same time be designated 
a “Scorchbill or Scorchvillein,” as we find in 
Holinshed in this passage (vol. vi. p. 43. ed. 1808): 


“ Henry Londres succeeded Cummin. This man was 
nicknamed Scorchbill, or Scorchvillein, thorough this oc- 
casion. Being settled in his see, he gave commandement 
to all his tenants to make their appearance before him at 
a daie appointed: and for that he was raw as yet in his 
revenues, he tooke it to stand best with their ease and 
quietnes, and his commoditie, that ech of them should 
shew their evidences, whereby he might learne by what 
tenure they held of him. His tenants, mistrusting no 
sluttish dealing, but construing all to be meant for the 
best, delivered their evidences to their landlord, who did 
scantilie well peruse them when he floong them all in the 
fire. The poore tenants espieing this subtill pranke to be 
very unfitting for a bishop, could not bridle their toongs, 
but brake out on a sudden: Thou an archbishop! Naie, 
thou art a scorchvillein. But it could not be gessed to 
what end this fact of his tended ; for notwithstanding this, 
the tenants enjoyed their lands, unless he did it because 
they should be tenants at will, and so stand to his devo- 
tion.” 

Epwanrp Foss, 


DUKE OF MONTAGUE. 
(3"* S. vi. 308.) 





The Duke of Montague, to whom Sre Tuomas 
Wixnincton refers—and who, in 1764, is spoken 
| of as the late Duke of Montague—must have been 
| John, the second Duke, who died in 1749 s. p. m.j 
| but leaving two daughters, the Duchess of Man- 
chester and Lady Cardigan—when his titles be- 
| came extinct. 
| Horace Walpole, when speaking of an il- 
| assorted dinner-party given in 1787 by Lord 
Carmarthen, tells us that the “late Duke of Mon- 
| tague made a dinner-party at Bath (which is the 
| one Sir T. W. speaks of), of all the people he 
could find there that stuttered.” Cunningham, m 
a note, calls him “the eccentric _quart-bo e 
Duke” (Correspondence, ix.90). Was this nick- 
name given from the large quantity of wine which 
| his grace consumed, or for some other reason 
| Sin Tuomas WiNNINGTON asks, whether any other 
| traditions of the Duke's “ peculiar humour” have 
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been handed down? Many anecdotes doubtless 
exist, worthy of being recorded ; but one deserves 
especial preservation. The Duke executed two 
codicils to his will: one in favour of his servants, 
the other of his dogs, cats, &c. When making 
the last codicil, “one of his cats jumped on his 
knee: ‘What,’ says he, ‘have you a mind to be 
awitness too? You can’t, for you are a party 
concerned.’” Walpole, speaking of the Duke, 
says: —“ My father had a great opinion of his 
understanding. In short, with some foibles, he 
was a most amiable man, and one of the most feel- 
ing I ever knew.”—Correspondence, ii. 173-4. 
J. H. Marxianp. 


In reply to the inquiry of Sir Tuomas E. Win- 
nincton, I have to state that, a few months since, 
I was at Beaulieu; once the property of the 
Duke of Montague, but now the inheritance of 
his excellent successor, the Duke of Buccleuch. 
If Sin Tuomas will apply to my friend the Rev. 
F. Baker, the incumbent of Beaulieu, I think he 
can obtain a good deal of information respecting 
the odd Duke of Montague—for such he must be 
called. This I recollect: we were looking over 
some interesting manuscripts belonging to the 
Duke of Buccleuch, and were immensely amused 
with a letter of the same Duke of Montague in 
answer to a notification from the Archdeacon, 
that he intended to hold his next visitation at 
Beaulieu. 

Now Beaulieu had been a great abbey, with 
corresponding privileges, right of sanctuary, &c., 
and exemption from ordinary ecclesiastical sur- 
veillance. The Duke, impressed with these pri- 
vileges, wrote to the Archdeacon a most defiant 
letter, denying his right to visit Beaulieu; and in 
short intimated, that if the Archdeacon persisted, 
he should arm his yeomen w:th thick sticks ; and 
if the venerable Archdeacon appeared, the Duke, 
with his tenants, would give him such a cudgelling, 
that he would not be in a hurry to repeat his 
visitation. 

_ This I think may fairly be recorded as another 
illustration of the Duke’s “peculiar humour.” 

I have no doubt it was the same John, Duke of 
Montague, who surrendered the interesting ab- 
batial residence of Beaulieu, with the fortified 
walls, &c., and did other odd things; but I can- 
not conclude this hasty reply, without adding a 
just tribute to the Duke of Buccleuch; whose 
liberality and readiness to assist in any work of 
Conservation and proper restoration of ancient 
buildings, is deserving of all praise. In several 
Instances, to my own personal applications, his 
grace has responded in the most liberal manner. 
Pray let it be recorded in “N. & Q.” 

Bexsamin Finney, F.S.A. 
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Many years ago, I used to hear a cotemporary 
of the Duke of Montague relate a capital anecdote 
of him. 

He was one night stopped by a highwayman at 
Finchley, and robbed of all he had about him. 
Amongst the spoil was an old family watch, which 
he much prized. He entreated the plunderer to 
return it to him, pleading the great value he set 
upon it as a family relic, and adding: “If you 
will name a price for it, and will call on me to- 
morrow, I will pay you for it.” The highwayman, 
in the most courteous manner, returned it imme- 
diately ; declaring himself incapable of depriving 
the Duke of so precious a relic, and promised to 
do himself the honour of calling on him the next 
day. ‘True to his appointment he came; and the 
Duke, equally true to his word, at once paid him 
the promised sum. This business settled, the 
Duke observed: “ May I be allowed to ask how 
you could venture to place yourself in my power, 
with the gallows as your sure doom?” “ Nay,” 
replied the highwayman, “ I knew that to be im- 
possible: the Duke of Montague’s honour was my 
sure guarantee.” On wishing him good morning, 
the Duke, with his usual love of fun, asked him 
to dine with him in the afternoon. The invita- 
tion was accepted, and a large party asked to meet 
the man. Full of anecdote, and most polished in 
manner, all were enchanted with him. When his 
“hour of business arrived,” he pleaded an en- 
gagement, and withdrew. As soon as he was gone, 
the question at once arose: “ Duke, who was that 
man—the most gentlemanlike and agreeable man 
we ever met?” “Iam sure I don’t know,” said 
the Duke: “ all I know of him is, that he 
stopped me on Finchley Common last night and 
robbed me of all I had about me.” Vode 





In the Supplement to Spence’s Anecdotes (pp. 
249, edit. 1858, J. R. Smith), occurs the following, 
with the name of Dr. Clarke added :— 

“ The Duke of Montague has an hospital for old cows 
and horses; none of his tenants near Boughton dare kill 
a broken-winded horse; they must bring them all to the 
reservoir. The Duke keeps a lap-dog, the ugliest crea- 
ture he could meet with: he is always fond of the most 
hideous, and says he was at first kind to them, because 
nobody else would be.” 

P. W. Trerorren. 


CHEAP REPOSITORY TRACTS. 
(3" S. vi. 241, 290.) 
If “I had no idea” be of any force on one side, 


it has some force on the other: and J had no idea 
that anything I wrote could have been objected 


| to by any one who admits the right of fair and 


courteous criticism. I received from Mr. Davis 
three documents, my inquiries making it suffici- 
ently clear that I intended to revive the history 
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of the Cheap Repository Tracts. All were in | 


print, or copied from print. One, the subscrip- 
tion plan, was so scarce that I should perhaps 
never have heard of it but for Mr. Davis: this 
one has nothing to do with the R. T. S., and from 
it I drew statistics, and the renunciation, on the 
part of Hannah More and Co., of all enthusiasm, 


absurdity, and superstition. My description and | 


illustration of the 


robable meaning of words | 


used before the R. T. S. was in existence can be | 


no offence to that body. 


It will be observed that | 


I hinted that the R. T. S. and other such asso- | 
| of the Cheap Repository Tracts is going to sue- 


ciations had tended to abate the absurdities which 
I noticed; and it is my belief that, by bringing 
the less educated into contact with the more edu- 


cated, these public bodies have given better tone | 


and taste to the doctrinal phraseology of their 
supporters. The second publication, the Jubilee 
Memorial, has been used by me to the honour of 
the R. T. S. in every case in which I have men- 
tioned it at all. The third, the reprint of some of 
H. More’s tracts, which I could have got any- 
where, and certainly should have got in a few 
days, is the donation which I should not have had 
if it had been known how I was going to use it. 

The only point on which I feel the least in the 
world satirical is this, Mr. Davis, having no- 
thing to say but that I have wrongly attributed 
to the R. T. S. an intention to reprint the whole 
of H. More's tracts, swells his communication by 
detail of what he will not do. He will not contro- 
vert my statements; he is not careful to notice 
my objections to the alterations ; he will not write 
a treatise on my question about altering the 
works of the dead. In return, I will not call this 
well-worn practice an ambiguity of the auxiliary 
verbs; I will not say that it is meant to look 
like “ I could if I would,” but does look more 
like “I would if I could;” beyond this, I will 
not put in rejoinders to answers which have not 
been given. I proceed to the single remark I 
have to make on the positive part. 

My reason for thinking that the little volume 
was intended to be followed by others was this :— 
When I communicated with Mr. Davis, expres- 
sing my wish to see a republication of H. More's 
tracts, he answered by forwarding this little vo- 
lume, without any information that no more was 
intended. This I took to imply that he meant to 


tell me my wish was in process of fulfilment. The | 


alterations I have already discussed ; and also the 
slight notice of these alterations at the end of the 
preface. This I hold to be insufficient; and the 
matter is now for decision. Public opinion will, 
when the case is fully before it, force reprinters 
to indicate their insertions by brackets, and their 
vided. And even then it will see an acrostic ad- 
jective in Bracketted And Dotted : and will think 


omissions by the dots for that case made and pro- | 


| 
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controvertive, would be fairer both to the dead 
author and the living reader. To expression of 
great respect for the R. T. S., and thankful a¢. 
knowledgment of the courtesy of their Secretary, 
I add, for the information of all whom it may 
concern, that while I will always use private 
manuscripts according to permission or under. 
standing, I will not allow donation of printed 
documents to limit my fuir right of criticism ig 
any point whatsoever. 

Mr. Ler’s communication indicates that my 
attempt to obtain the consolidation of the history 


ceed. I cannot at once fit all the details of his 
miscellany into all the details of mine, but I may 
mention two points. My “long quotation, pp. 
241-42,” is from the Jubilee Memorial of the R.T.S, 
as will appear on reading what precedes, My 
final assertion (p. 243, col. i.), that March, 179%, 
is the date of commencement, comes from the 
Gent. Mag. of June, 1796, of which I am there 
giving an interrupted paraphrase. 

I now urge a true literary reprint of Hannah 
More’s Tracts, with a sufficient preface. ‘The 
R. T. S. is the proper body to undertake it. It 
would help their funds, especially if instructive 
historical notes on the condition of the labouring 
poor in 1795 were added: and that condition, 
more’s the pity, is now like enough to whut it 
was then to make such notes very useful to future 
writers. It would introduce Hannah More's mea- 
sure of “enthusiasm” into many a literary library 
which has little or nothing of the kind, in a form 
which would be read; and this ought to be 
temptation to a Society which, in every honest 
way, strives to be all things to all men. I predict 
that these productions are not yet at their full 
fame. They have in them the elements that 
raised Bunyan from the cottage to the mansion: 
the elements which secure to Bunyan, Gilbert 
White, Boswell, Goldsmith, Walter Scott, Ma- 
caulay, and their peers, each one of them, the 
title of “His Readableness.” What these ele- 
ments are is matter for curious discussion: for 
six more differing men, and six more differing 
writers, could not be brought together. 

It may perhaps be worth while to ask when 
the word tract began to be limited to the religious 
tract, as it often is in ordinary conversation. 
Literary persons still use the word generically ; 
but then they are accustomed to hear of the 
Martin Mar-prelate tracts, and the like. Once, 
when a friend was foraging about my study, 
pointed to some shelves, and said: “ Those are 
all tracts.” He ran at them with eager curiosity 
to see what line of religious reading I had s0 
extensively taken up, and opened a volume at 
Gauss, “ Disquisitiones generales circa superficies 
curvas.” What is the earliest period, nearly, at 


that a correct text with critical notes, additive or | which such a thing might have appened ? Itis 
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An 

honourable to the [religious] tract distributors, 

that they have effected this limitation of the word. 
A. De Morean. 


TOISON D’OR: COMTE DE SEPTE. 
(34 S. vi. 251.) 
Comte de Septe, the title applied by Chifflet to 
Henry, Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry VIII, 
would appear to signify Earl of Ceuta. Septe, 


Septa, Cepta, are old names of Ceuta, as may be | 


seen in the Portuguese chroniclers passim. 


At the time when John I. of Portugal attacked 


and took the African city of Ceuta (1415), the 
English, and especially the house of Lancaster, 
were on the best possible footing with the royal 
house of Lisbon. King John had espoused 
Philippa, a daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster. This noble lady lived and died be- 
loved and revered by her Portuguese subjects ; 
and it is by no means improbable that in the 
severe fighting, which attended and followed the 
capture of Ceuta, some scion of the Lancastrian 
house may have been present amongst the foreign 


knights who in large numbers accompanied the | 5 . : 
| sloping rock of no very considerable height; and 


Portuguese expedition to Africa, and may have 
won by his valour the title of Earl of Ceuta, which 


| southern coast of Argolis. 


may thus have passed through others of the house | 


of Lancaster to Prince Henry, afterwards Henry 
VIII. If it be difficult to discover any English 
record of Prince Henry's African earldom, how 


| its succour two of his sons. In the constant fight- 
ing under the city’s walls which thenceforth con- 
tinued for years, the title of Conde de Septa may 
have been won by some member of the house of 
Lancaster who accompanied or followed to Ceuta 
the two sons of the king. Or, again, the title 
may have been first granted to Don George of 
Lancaster, a natural son of King John II. 

The subject is obscure, and needs further eluci- 
dation; which your correspondent who started 
the question, should he approve of these hints, 
may well be able to supply. Scuin. 


IDRA’S CLIFF. 
(3" S. vi. 330.) 

In answer to an inquiry as to the country in 
which we are to look for the Cliff of Idra, which 
Goldsmith couples with the banks of the Arno, 
the editor of “ N. & Q.” has suggested a probable 
allusion to Hydra, an islet of Greece, off the 
There are, however, 
objections to this solution. It can hardly be 
said that there are “ cliffs” in Hydra, which is a 


besides, Hydra presents no illustration of the 
theory which Goldsmith propounds in this pas- 
sage of The Traveller, that responsive to the ap- 


| peals of agriculture — 


many Englishmen are aware that not only he was | 
elected a Knight of the Golden Fleece in 1505, | 


but his royal father in 1491, and Edward IV. in 
1468? The title may have been recognised and 
recorded by Chifflet, in writing respecting the 
Golden Fleece at Antwerp, even if unchronicled 
in England, where foreign distinctions and decora- 
tions have not always been of much account. 

It is expressly stated by the Portuguese his- 
torians that King John, having landed at Tavira 
in Algarve on his return from the capture of 
Ceuta, and having there dismissed his own troops 
and rewarded his foreign auziliaries, made his sons 
Don Pedro and Don Henrique, the one Duke of 
Coimbra, the other Duke of Viseu. It may have 
been on this same occasion that some member of 
the house of Lancaster, already allied to the royal 
house of Lisbon through Queen Philippa, was 
dubbed Comte de Septe or Earl of Ceuta. (In 
Portuguese it would be Conde de Septa, or Conde 
de Cepta.) Or if it be thought doubtful that any 
Englishman of high position accompanied the 
Portuguese armament in the first instance, still 
there were subsequent opportunities of earning 
honour beneath the walls of Septa. King John, 
immediately on his return to Portugal, was met 
by the intelligence that the Moors were already 
attempting to recover Septa from the garrison 
which he had left in charge, and forthwith sent to 


| maintains no “ peasants.” 


“ Nature, a mother kind, alike to all, 

Still grants her bliss at labour’s earnest call : 

With food as well the peasant is supplied 

On Idra’s cliff and Arno’s shelvy side.”—L. 83. 

But the fact is, that the rocks of Hydra being 

utterly destitute of soil, are insusceptible of cul- 
tivation. Consequently it yields no “food,” and 
When I resided there 
in 1825, all supplies, both of vegetables and meat, 


| were brought in boats from the opposite conti- 


nent: whence it was necessary to carry over as 
much earth as would grow a flower. 

The only spot inhabited, was the shelf of rocks 
that surround the little harbour, and the only 
inhabitants were the progeny of some hardy fisher- 
men, who, towards the end of last century, had 
fled for refuge from the barbarity of the Turks 


| on the mainland. Here they were joined by some 


fugitive Greeks; survivors of the unhappy ex- 
pedition which the Russians fitted out, about the 
year 1770, to excite a revolt in the Morea. With 
singular industry and energy, the little community 
became seamen and shipbuilders, and enriched 
themselves by the carrying trade of the Archi- 
pelago. But another important feature in Gold- 
smith’s picture has not found an ay coun- 
terpart amongst the Hydriots—they have never 
decked on Hydra as their home. And security in 
their native country being restored by the esta- 
blishment of independence in Greece, the island 
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to be deserted; the shipowners transferred 
their establishments to the mainland; and the 
population is now reduced to a minimum. 
ere is a further difficulty in identifying 
Hydra with the Idra of Goldsmith. He wrote 
The Traveller in Switzerland in 1755, and pub- 
lished it in December, 1764. It is questionable 
whether, at either period, the rock of Hydra had 
a single inhabitant. 

But there are two other places, either of which 
might be regarded as sustaining and illustrating 
the allusion of Goldsmith. A few lines before 
those quoted above, he speaks in the same pas- 
sage of — 

“ The shuddering tenant of the Frigid Zone,” — 
coupling him with — 
“ The naked negro panting on the Line.” 

And the subsequent reference would be con- 
sistent, if we suppose him to allude to the cliffs 
of Idra, in Dalecarlia ; whose hardy mountaineers 
bore so distinguished a part in the wars of Gus- 
tavus Vasa, and are still amongst the finest 
peasantry of Sweden. 

The other locality is Idria, in Carniola; from 
which Goldsmith was not far distant when he 
was writing The Traveller. The rhythm of his 
verse would accommodate itself to either of these 
names. J. Emerson Tennent. 


Lorp Ersxrve’s Cxassican AcquIREMENTS 
(3"* S. vi. 308.)—I see in “N. & Q.” a query 
about Lord Erskine. There can be no manner 
of doubt that he was well acquainted with clas- 
sical writers. But it may be that as to the Greek 
his knowledge was derived at second hand. One 
may speak confidently on his familiar acquaint- 
ance with the Latin Authors; and whoever has 
heard him dwell, as he loved to do, on the Paradise 
Regained of Milton, with which he was as familiar 
as with the Paradise Lost, must recollect his fer- 
vour in talking of the Greek authors. It is odd 
that he always preferred the Paradise Regained to 
the Paradise Lost, bat he knew both of them by 
heart. 2. C. B. 


Leeat Curistian Names (3" S. vi. 327.) — 
The baptismal name is, without question, the legal 
one. In fact there is no obligation to give a child 

name whatever at the time of registration, as 
the Schedule for Registration of Births states 
that the first column in reference to the child is 
to be filled up with the name, if given. Unfortu- 
nately in the English Act there is an omission of 
any means to enter on the National Register 
either a name given at the font when none had 
been given at registration, or any ne® name 
given in baptism when another had been given at 
registration. In the interval between the passing 
of the Act for England, and the subsequent one 








for Scotland, in 1854, this omission was noti 
and in the latter Statute, 17 & 18 Vict. ¢. 80, 
every care was taken to meet the inconvenience of 
two discrepant records by §§ 32 & 33, which cara. 
fully provide for the subsequent baptismal names 
being inserted in the National Register. 
Georce Vere Irving. 


The register of birth does not confer a name 
upon achild. That is done at baptism, and a child 
unbaptized may be registered without a name, and 
the name added afterwards in a separate column 
(6 and 7 William IV. c. 86, s. 24). If, therefore, 
the register of birth contains a name other than 
that given to the child at baptism, the register is 
incorrect ; and should be rectified in the manner 
directed by s. 44 of the Act. 

Lord Coke says (Co. Litt., 3a):— 

“ A man cannot have two names of baptism, as he may 
have divers surnames. If a man be baptized by the name 
of Thomas, and after, at his confirmation by the bishop, he 
is named Francis, he may purchase by the name of his 
confirmation. And this was the case of Sir Francis 
Gawdie, late chiefe justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas.” 

But on this, Burn remarks (1 Ecel. Law, iii.): 

“ This might be so in the time of Lord Coke; but now 
the case seemeth to be altered. In the ancient offices of 
Confirmation, the bishop pronounced the name of the 
child; and if the bishop did not approve of the name, or 
the person to be confirmed or his friends desired it to be 
altered, it might be done by the bishop’s then pronounc- 
ing a new name: but, by the form of the present liturgy, 
the bishop doth not pronounce the name of the person to 
be confirmed, and therefore cannot alter it.” 

Jos J. B. Worxarp. 


I apprehend that Rosetta Charlotte is the legal 
anditee. I found the opinion on a correspon- 
dence published about two or three months ago, 
in some of the Church newspapers, which passed 
between a country parson and the Registrar Ge- 
neral: the substance of which, as I understood it, 
was, that it was not obligatory to assign a Chris- 
tian name in registering a child. Hence my con- 
clusion, that a baptismal name would override 4 
registered one, where there was a conflict. 

Georecre F. CuaMBERs. 

Junior Carlton Club. 


Cromwe.t Letters (3" S. vi.321.)—The letter 
from Oliver Cromwell to Colonel Albane Cox, of 
April 24, 1655, occurs in Carlyle’s Cromwell, 2nd 
edit. iii. 502 (from the Gentleman's Magazine), 
“ Herefordshire” being erroneously put for Hert- 
fordshire. Mr. Carlyle also gives (from the Gen 
tleman's Magazine) a letter from Cromwell to 
Col. Cox, dated Whitehall, Feb. 4, 1657. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coors. 

Cambridge. 

Bisuor Tuomas Sypserr (3 S. vi. 261, 338.) 


The name of this prelate is always spelt Thomas 
Sydserf by his contemporaries in the Lansdowne 
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Papers; for example, by Mr., afterwards Arch- 

bishop Sharp, Addit. MS. 23,247, fol. 24, “ Thomas 

Sydserf is our diurnal writer,” Dec. 31, 1661. 
Grorce Vere Irvine. 


«1634. Thomas Sydeserf (Bishop of Galloway), trans- 
lated from Brechin: deprived, in 1638, by the assembly 
of Glasgow; he was the only Scotch bishop that survived 
the usurpation, and in 1662 was made Bishop of Orkney.” 
(Haydn’s Book of Dignities, ed. 1851, p. 429.) 

R. W. Drxon. 


The bishop’s name was St. Serf, which was 
corrupted in various ways ; as St. John into Sin- 
jon, St. Clair into Sinclair, St. Maur into Sey- 
mour, &c. Hence “the error” of which your 
correspondent complains. Erprionnacu. 


Dz. Dopprince’s MSS. (3S. vi. 109, 257.)— 
An admirer of Doddridge refers us to “ The Rev. 
Edward Doddridge, Knt. (?), Nottidge, near 
Bridgend, S. W.,” for information relating to the 
manuscript treasures of the great expositor. I 
do not know what this gentleman (if he be now 
living) possesses, but, except what was purchased 
at the sale of the effects of Mr. J. D. Humphreys 
in 1842, by Mr. Joshua Wilson of Tunbridge 
Wells, I believe I have what may be called “ the 
manuscripts” of Dr. Doddridge, including many 
hundreds of letters of the Doctor and his family. 
These I had from Mr. J. D. Humphreys, Jun., 
who, to his credit, preserved them, together with 
the old family portraits, from being submitted to 
public auction. Among the portraits is a rare 
one of Judge Doderridge, Knt., the founder of 
the family. Some of the inedited letters were 
used by the Rev. John Stoughton, in his Life of 
Philip Doddridge, D.D., 1854. 

Cuartes Reep. 

Fann Street. 

Movers Antnorocia or Greek Ericrams 
(8 S. vi. 287, 339.)—The xal rédas dns eyd is 
most likely the text of the last line of the version 
° by Firznorxrins (p. 287). Perhaps T. C. 
p. 339), will forgive my offering to “‘ turn” his 
epigram, for the use of the few ladies, and fewer 
country gentlemen of the present day, who may 
be still unable to recollect Greek epigrams and 
their Latin translations, after an interval of fifty 
years and more : — 


NAPOLEON A RUNAWAY FROM HIS ARMY. 
“* A new Achilles, I,’ spake Gaul’s stern chief, 
Nor spake a lie — albeit he were a thief: 
For, like Achilles, to the untimely grave 
Hosts had he hurled, the bravest of the brave; 
Insate of wrath, stiffnecked, implacable, 
Wrecker of Towns :—and fleet of foot as well ; 
So like was he in much; yet not in all ;— 
The heel, that slew the Greek, has saved the Gaul.” 


W. J. Bz 


Your correspondent T. C., though quoting from 
memory, has given the Cambridge Greek Epi- 








gram, “ Napoleon ab exercitu suo fugiens,” cor- 
rectly, except that in the fourth line — 


"IpPinovs wuxas év mpoydxois morduwy * 


the two last words should be woAduois mpoudxwv. 
I quote from a copy printed at the time. From 
the same copy I quote the Latin epigram : — 
NAPOLEON AB EXERCITU SUO FUGIENS. 
“Vicimus: et gereremus adhuc nova preelia, Cives, 
(Credere veraci ne dubitate Duci), 
Augeretque meas nova jam victoria lauros, 
Assiduus Populi ni revocfsset amor. 
* O felix lepidumque caput! Tu siccine vincis? 
Macte igitur fama, vincere perge, precor, 
Dum tibi bellanti levis haud victoria vinci, 
Atque triumphus erit ‘ fallere et effugere.’ ” 


These epigrams gained the Browne's medal in 
1813. They were written by Walter Strickland, 
of Trinity College, who in the same year gained 
the Browne’s medal for the Latin Ode, subject, 
“* Mosqua flammis tradita, et Gallis erepta.” The 
medal for the Greek Ode in the same year was 
gained by Samuel Grove Price, then a scholar of 
Trinity, afterwards fellow of Downing. 

W. N. L. 


Movtre (3° §S. vi. 267.)—I perceive that in my 
answer to this query, p. 316, I have omitted to 
state how the word comes to signify the portion 
which a workman improperly retains. 

When taken in kind at the mill, the fee of the 
miller did in my own recollection consist, Ist, of 
the husk of the grain, which was only fit for fuel ; 
2nd. Of the second portion removed, which was 
good food for pigs, although it could be made, 
with proper manipulation, into sowens, a most 
capital dish when taken with rich milk. 

These entirely belonged to the miller; but in 
addition he was entitled to so much of the fully 
prepared meal. In Scotland, his proportion of 
this consisted of so many gowpens, i. e. as much as 
could be scooped up in the two hands, held to- 
gether. 

It was the common idea that, in taking the 
multure, these gowpens were made very large, 
which led to the proverb, that “The miller’s 
thumb was always a big one,” and hence the 
word appears to have been applied to any small 
appropriations by workmen. 

The term gowpen appears to have been con- 
sidered by old Kit North almost the Shibboleth 
of the Scotch language. As in the Noctes he 
makes the English Opium-eater declare that any 
one acquainted with the Teutonic dialects can 
understand Scotch, the Shepherd replies with the 
test, “ What’s a gowpen o’ glaur?” the reply is 
very learned ; but Hogg rejoins, “ Houts man, ye 
ken naething about it. It’s just twa nieves fou 
o’ clarts,” ¢. e. two handfulls of mud. 

Greorce Vere Irvine. 
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“ Correr or Coreman Street” (3™ S. vi. | 


266.)—The allusion to the massacre of the bears | 
is explained by the following extract from “ A 
Perfect Diurnal of some Passages of Parliament 
and from other Parts of the Kingdom, from Mon- 
day, July 24, to Monday, 31st of July, 1643, 
No. 3,” given by Grey in his edit. of Hudibras, 
note, book 1, canto i, line 751: — | 
“ Much less did any think that Brute and Savage beasts | 
should be fetched from foreign parts to be a terror to the 
English Nation, to compel their obedience to the King, 
and yet we find it true and are credibly informed that, | 
upon the Queen’s coming from Holland, she brought 
with her, besides a company of savage Russians, a com- | 
pany of savage Bears, to what purpose you may judge by 
the sequel, for these bears were left about Newark, and 
were brought into country towns constantly on the Lord’s | 
day to be baiten. . . ., but some of Colonel Cromwell’s 
forces coming by accident to Uppingham town, in Rut- 
Jand, on the Lord’s day, found those bears plaving there 
in their usual manner and in the height of their sport, 
caused them to be seized upon, tied to a tree, and shot.” 


Nash, in his note on the same passage of Hudi- 
* . . =? 
bras, gives the following from Loyal Songs :—~ 
5 o yy ro] 


“ We taxed you round, sixpence in the pound, 
And massacred your bears.” 
Georce Vere Irvina. 

Eart Caryn (3 S. vi. 307.)—The arms of 
John Caryll, Secretary and Master of the Re- 
quests to Queen Mary Beatrice, were — Argent, 
three bars sable, in chief as many martlets of the 
last. Crest, on a mount vert, a stag lodged, re- 
guardant argent. His property is described as 
situate entirely in Sussex, West Grinstead, Lady | 
Holt, and Harting. He married Margaret, daugh- | 
ter of Sir Maurice Dromand, Knt., and died s. p. | 
at St. Germain-en-Laye, 9th September, 1711. | 
His monument is in the Chapel of the College des | 
E’cossais at Paris. I spell the name as do auto- 
graphs existing of his sister Lady Mary Caryll, 
first Abbess of the English Benedictines at Dun- 
kirk, and his brother, Rev. Alexis (Peter Caryll, 
O. St. Bt.) John Caryll was created Baron Caryll 
of Durnford and Harting in or about 1696. 


M. P. 


West Lavineton (3 S. vi. 148, 318.)—Sir 
John Danvers, Knt., of Culworth, Sheriff of 
Northamptonshire, 10 Hen. VII., acquired the 
estate of Dauntsey in marriage with Anne, sister 
and heir of Sir Edward Stradling, Knt. (See 
Burke’s Extinct Baronetcy.) S. BR. V. 


Ercuine or Gray, tue Poet (3" S. vi. 249.) 
In reply to N. R., I would suggest that the etch- 
ing respecting which he inquires may not be by 
Mason, but after a drawing by him, possibly the 
identical one in the possession of the family of 
N.R. I possess an etching of Gray, “etched by 
W. Doughty, from an original drawing.” W. 
Doughty was a native of York, and practised 





portrait-painting about the year 1760. Bryan 


gives a list of a few portraits etched by him, 
among which is this of Gray, and one of Mason, 
His residence in York, contemporary with M: 
the friend of Gray, and etching the portraits of 
both, seems to indicate a common friendship, and 
the probability at least of this being the portrait 
presented by Mason to Mr. Bedingfield. 

C. Fornesr, 


Tue Rev. R. Srwrson (3 S. vi. 186.) —In 
reply to the inquiry of Messrs. C. H. & T. Coops, 
I beg to state that I knew the late Rev. Robert 
Simpson very well, and have not the least doubt 
that he was the author of A Collection of Frag- 
ments, §c. It is true that in the List of Books 
“by the same author” at the end of the Clergy- 
man's Manual (1842) it does not appear, most 
probably because out of print. He was a native 
of Derby, and in 1826 was curate of St. Peter's in 
that town. 8.8. S. 

Sir Ricuarp Lone (3" S. vi. 167, 213.)—I beg 
to offer my best thanks to Messrs. C. H. & Tuomp- 
son Coorer for the ample information they have 
so promptly given in answer to my inquiry; and 


| Tam bound, at the same time, to acknowledge, 


that in stating Sir Richard Long to have married 
a daughter of George Manners, Lord Ros, I find 
that 1 was altogether in error. Allow me, how- 
ever, to express a doubt whether Sir Richard is 
rightly described as having been Captain of the 
Isles of Guernsey and Jersey. He was certainly 
Captain of Guernsey; but I question whether 
Jersey was included in his appointment. I may 
add that if he lived till 1546, his command in 
Guernsey must have ceased some time before his 
death, for his successor, Sir Peter Mewtas, held 
the office at least as early as May, 1545, as appears 
by a letter to him from the Lords of the Council, 
a minute of which is preserved in the British Mu- 
seum. (Additional MSS., 5876, fo. 8 b.) Any in 
formation as to the date of Sir Peter Mewtass 
appointment would oblige. Srarrorp Caer. 


Bepe’s Sermon, AND ORIGIN OF THE Name 
VenerAnrte (3 §. vi. 248.) — Brady, in his 
Clavis Calendaria, gives, as one of the legends 
which accounts for the prefix “ Venerable, the 
following story; and Hone, in his Every-day 
Book, vol. ii., ‘cites it as being recorded in the 
“ Golden Legend ”:— m 

“ When blind, he preached toa heap of stones, thinking 
himself in a church, and the stones were so affected by his 
eloquence and piety, that they answered, ‘ Amen, Vene- 
rable Bede, Amen.’ ” PP. 


Cary anp Lyte Fammues (3" S. vi. 312.)— 
It has been observed that the arms of families 
bearing the name of a place, and those of —_ 
originally located in the same place, are frequent!y 
similar, or even identical ; working Be to 
point out some remote connection between the 
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families. Tenants in fee also assumed the bear- 
ings of their lords, but generally with some dif- 
ference. Either of the above reasons might ac- | 
count for the arms of Cary and Lyte being the 
same. ; } 

Lytescary, Castle Cary, and Cary Fitzpain, take 
their names from the river Cary. Has Mexeres, 
or anyone else who has studied the history of the 
Carys, found any branch of that family residing 
near that river? I may add, that the Mitchells 
(also of co. Somerset) bear for arms: “Gules, a 
chevron between three swans, argent.” 


H. M. L. 


Sprarrvat Visirations (3" S. vi. 182.)—Allow 
me to add to the list of curious stories of this 
class, one which I have frequently heard narrated | 
by the lady who was the subject of the vision or 
visitation. Many years ago two young girls were 
thrown much together in early childhood. They 
were cousins, and entertained a strong affection 
for each other. When they grew to womanhood 
they were separated, one becoming the wife of a 
Lincolnshire clergyman, and the other dwelling 
with her family on the sea-coast of Ayrshire. Thus 
severed by distance and family ties, the cousins | 





kept up their love for each other by an occasional | 
interchange of letters. ‘The clergyman’s wife be- | 
came the mother of a numerous family, in whose 
welfare the unmarried cousin, who in the course 
of years had removed with her household to Edin- 
burgh, naturally felt a great interest. One night, 
about twenty-two years ago, Miss was lying 
in bed, awake as she thought, when the door of 
her room slowly opened, and a light gleamed into 
the chamber, emanating from a female figure with 
a newly born infant in her arms, which glided to 
the bedside in the semblance of her cousin, the 
Lincolnshire clergyman’s wife. Laying the baby 
on the bosom of the spellbound Miss » and 
saying softly, “ Bring this child up for me,” the 
figure faded into the darkness, and was gone. 
Miss —— became insensible, and when she re- 
covered found herself bathed in tears, and full of 
unwonted agitation. As soon as the intelligence 
could be conveyed by post, a letter arrived, in- 
forming Miss of the death of her cousin in 
childbed, at her husband's vicarage, on the very 
night of her apparition in Edinburgh. At the 
expiration of two years, the Rev. Mr. , who 
had been travelling in Italy for the alleviation of 
his sorrow, came to Edinburgh, sought and ob- 
tained the hand of his dead wife’s cousin, and thus 
devolved upon her the charge confided to her by 
her departed friend. How she fulfilled the trust 
is best known by her domestic circle ; and a fine 
young man now repays with the most ardent affec- 
tion the care of her whose love fur his dead 
mother had bridged across the gulf which divides 


two worlds, Joun Pavin Paiturs. 
Haverfordwest. 
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359 
Deata or Captain Fautxnor (3 S. vi. 307.) 
I have in my possession a copy of the line engrav- 
ing representing the Death of Captain Faulknor, 
described by J. B. It was published by R. Bow- 
yer, 1801. Stothard, R.A., pinzt.; Bromley, 
aqua fortis fecit; Blackberd, sculpt. Trerane. 


Meap anp Mertnuecuin (3" S. vi. 132.) — That 
very curious little book, Zhe Closet of the emin- 
ently learned Sir Kenelme Dighy, Knt., opened, 
&c. (published by his son’s consent, 3rd edition, 
London, 1677), contains a great number of re- 
cipes for mead (or, as he spells it, “meath”), 
metheglin, and hydromel. Sir Kenelm was F.R.S. 
and “Chancellor to the Queen Mother.” His 
recipes are aristocratic and courtly. Among their 
titles are: My Lord Hollis’s Hydromel ; Hydro- 
mel, as I made it weak for the Queen Mother ; 
Master Corsellises’ Antwerp Meath; Master 
Webb's Meath ; My Lady Gower’s White Meath ; 
My Lord Morice’s Meath ; My Lady Morice, her 
sister’s Meath; Sir Baynam Throckmorton’s 
Meath; My Lady Bellassies’ Meath; Sir John 
Arundel’s White Meath; Meath from the Mus- 
covian Ambassador's Steward ; Metheglin, as it is 


| made at Liege (communicated by Mr. Masillon) ; 
| White Metheglin of my Lady Hungerford’s, which 


is exceedingly praised; A Receipt tomake a Tun 
of Metheglin; The Countess of Bullingbrook’s 
White Metheglin; Metheglin composed by my- 
self; Sir Thos. Gower's Metheglin for Health ; 
Mr. Pierce’s excellent White Metheglin ; An ex- 
cellent way to make Metheglin, called the Liquor 
of Life; The White Metheglin of Sir J. For- 
tescue; Lady Vernon’s White Metheglin; Coun- 
tess of Dorset’s White Metheglin; Earl of Den- 
bigh’s Metheglin ; Metheglin, or Sweet Drink, of 
my Lady Stuart; A Metheglin for the Collick, 
Stone, &c. of the same Lady; Metheglin of my Lady 
Windebank ; and many others. Even a single 
recipe for any of these drinks would unprofitably 
occupy your space. Judging from the recipes 
only, the chief components of mead, or meath, 
were honey, water, spices, and hops (or bitter 
herbs) for preserving it. Metheglin comprises 
honey, water, spices, and various herbs (some of 
twelve, some twenty, forty, even fifty varieties), 
eggs, &c. Hydromel, honey and water, with a 
little ginger, cloves, and rosemary, worked with a 
little ale-yeast. In one recipe for metheglin (p. 
21):— 

“ You must observe carefully, before you set the liquor 
to boil, to cause a lusty servant (his arms well washed) 
to mix the honey and water together, labouring it with 
his hands at least an hour without intermission.” 


No doubt, in Sir Kenelm’s days, mead was an 
aristocratic beverage. Crux. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 

Chronicon Abbatiea de Evesham ad Annum 1418. Edited 
by William Dunn Macray, M.A., Assistant in the Bod - 
leian Library, Oxford. Published under the Direction 
of the Master of the Rolls. (Longman & Co.) 

Owing to an accident, this valuable addition to the 
important Series of Chronicles, &c., relating to the history 
of England, now publishing by the authority of the 
Treasury, has hitherto escaped our notice. This is cer- 
tainly a fate which it did not deserve: for the work 
itseli—the labour of three distinct writers, namely, Prior 
Dominic, Abbot Thomas de Marleberge, or Marlborough, 
and (from the year 1214) an anonymous continuator— 
now printed for the first time, is one of great interest to 
the student of monastic manners and history; for, as the 
editor well remarks, “it presents in the larger portion 
an autobiographical sketch, which gives with evident 
honesty and faithfulness, and with no lack of graphic 
illustration, a picture of the occasional inner life of a 
great abbey, such as but rarely has been recorded.” The 
editor, Mr. Macray, has done his work conscientiously 
and ably; and given, by an excellent index, completeness 
to a volume which the student of English history will 
read with advantage, and the Worcestershire antiquary 
receive with great satisfaction. 

LirERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS.—If Mr. Murray has been 
somewhat tardy in publishing his List of forthcoming 
publications, it must be admitted-that its length and 
importance when published fully compensate for the de- 
lay. 


Derby—* Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates,” by 
George Grote—“ Narrative of an Expedition to the Zam- 
bezi and its Tributaries; and of the Discovery of Lakes 
Shirwa and Nyassa,” by David Livingstone, M.D., and 
Charles Livingstone—* The New Testament Illustrated,” 
by the Rev. Edward Churton and the Rev. Basil Jones— 
“Travels and Adventures of Arminius Vambéry,” who 
was despatched by the Hungarian Academy on a scientific 
mission to the East—*“ The British Army in China and 
Japan,” by D. F. Rennie, M.D.—* A Second Series of Lec- 
tures on the History of the Jewish Church,” by the Dean 
of Westminster—Some new chapters on “ Parliamentary 
Government,” by Earl Grey—* Narrative of the Siberian 
Overland Journey from Peking to Petersburg, by Alexan- 
der Michie—“ History of the French Revolution, 1789- 
1795,” by Prof. Von Sybel, translated by Edward Wil- 
berforce— “Some Account of Gothie Architecture in 
Spain, by G. E. 
Mankind,” by E. B. Tylor—Three new volumes of “ The 
Judges of England,” by Edward Foss—“ Ephemera,” by 
Lord Lyttelton—“James Brindley and the Early Engi- 
neers,” by Samuel Smiles—“ A New History of Painting 
in Italy, from the Second to the Sixteenth Century,” by 
J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle—“ Lives of the War- 
riors of the Seventeenth Century,” by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ed- 
ward Cust—“The Modern Samaritans, and a Visit to 
Nablous,” by the Rev. John Mills—*“ An English Gentle- 
man’s House: being Practical Hints for its Plan and Ar- 
rangement,” by Robert Kerr—Vols. III. and IV. of “A 
History of Modern Europe; from 1453 to 1857,” by 
Thomas H. Dyer—“ Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land,” by the Rev. Edward Robinson—* Modern War- 
fare as influenced by Modern Artillery, by Col. P. L. 
M‘Dougall—* Some Account of the Music of the most 
Ancient Nations,” by Carl Engel—* The Works of Alex- 
ander Pope; with a New Life, Introduction, and Notes,” 
by the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, B.A.—“ Memorials of Ser- 
vice in India,” from the Correspondence of the late Major 
Macpherson, C.B.—“ Life and Times of Sir Joshua Rey- 


First and foremost in it appears “The Iliad of 
Homer, rendered into English Blank Verse,” by the Earl of 


Street—“ Researches into the History of 


nolds,” commenced by the late C. R. Leslie, R.A, og. 
tinued and concluded by Tom Taylor—and “ History gf 
Media, Babylon, and Persia,” by the Rev. George 


linson, M.A. 

Messrs. Groombridge & Sons announce a new Christ: 
mas Book, edited by Thomas Hood, entitled “A Baga 
of Keys: where they were found, and what they 
have unlocked.” 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. add to their list of announe 
ments a translation, by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, of the 
part, the “ Inferno,” of Dante’s comedy, in blank 
and following the text literally. 

Mr. Nimmo is about to publish: “ Memoirs of the 
and Writings of Sir Richard Steele,” by H. R. Mo 
gomery—“‘labor’s Teachings; or, the Veil Lifted” 

“ The Book of Wit and Humour; a Collection of ¥ 
cisms, Humorous Anecdotes, and Articles,” by Ale: 
Hislop—* Classical Biography,” from Plutarch—“ 

lish Characters,” from the writings of Butler, Overbury, 
and Earles. ; 


Ovtp Partinecs at AmpeRLeY.—Three of the femalg 
heads from the Queen’s Room, Amberley Castle, Sussexy 
referred to in our last number, have been sent up tod 
Archeological Institute; at the meeting of which, 
Nov. 4, the subject of them will probably be discussed. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Howe's Every Day-Boor. 

Sracrr’s Seoars anp Pastimes. 

Brann’s Anriqvurrizs or Garat Barrars. 
Asrin’s Exotisn Sronmts ann Pastimes. 


Wanted by Wr. Backham, 4, Beecher Street, Bradford, Yorkshize. 


Proceeptines or tar Caucaca Coneasss at Oxronp, 1862, 4 
Papers isscep sy Cavacn Derence Association iv Camparses (6) 
1830, &c. 
Hiuwrs ow Lay Co-oreration. A set. 
Reront on Nomination ann Exection ov Bisuors, Mancunsran Cavaall 
Sociaty, 1860. 
Wanted by Rev. Aiken Irvine. Fivemiletown, co. Tyrone. 
Warxen’s Scrrenines or rue Crercy, folio. London, 7M. 
Wanted by Rev. Juhnson Baily, Bishop Middleham, Ferry Hil 
Station, Durham. 


Patices ta Correspondents. 


Respecting that moot point, whether we are now in “ae 
r of this century, we would suggest, that 
terminated at the end of 1800, and not before, degre 


© clearly in its sixty-fourth year. 


J. L. will find twelve articles on the origin of the word Yankee aor 
First Series 
Z. Edward Capell, the learned Editor of Shakspeare, and depetgeie 


A. B. C. 
fourt sixty-fisth yea 
eighteenth centur 
ent century 18 Mm 


spector of plays, di s chambers in the Temple on Feb. 2, 
Asuna. The Catalogue of M. Libri’s Library consists of siz parm 
J.G.C. The three Cornish choughs were in the arms of the oy f 

Canterbury, not in those af London. See“ N. & Q.” 2nd 8. vii. 204. 

J. Exsor Hovexr. The origin of the saying, “ Holding camdie 

the Devil,” is explained in our ind 5. ix. 29 
Jayper. Our Correspondent must consult the new Slang bat 

itself, not @ critique on it, for the origin of the word Bosh, see D> 


W.E. Vrs. Radcliffe’s Mysteries of Udolphe @ 
l 7 ; fer ti My steries of dolohe 8 


at ht 


Baxrra, &e: 
kn ; but the work inquired after ts The 
style of Mrs. Radcliffe, in one volume. 4 

Aceent Borreny. The epitaph on Dr. John Bullis printed in Stow 
Survey, Hawkins's Hist. of Music, and Ward's Gresham F 

T. B. A notice of Roger Payne, the bookbinder, appeared at p-™ 
the 
the present volume, 

“Nores axp Qoaares” is published at noon on Friday, and 
issued in Mowraty Parts. The Subscription for Stamps re 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including 
yearly Iwpex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Ores 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wiss ae 
WV euttxoron Sraeer, Sennen, Wis to whom all Common 

» hould be addresse 

taz Eprror show A : 


“ Nores & Qvenies”’ is registered for tr 














